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PETROCHEMICALS 


in the blueprint 
for expansion 


PETROCHEMISTRY is a key part 
of CSC’s activities today and will play 
an even more important role in the 
years ahead. A $20,000,000 expan- 
sion program is already under way at 
Sterlington, Louisiana, to double 
production of Ammonia and Meth- 
anol from natural gas. 


“ 

At our Terre Haute, Indiana, Plant 
the production of Methylamines from 
petrochemicals has reached an all- 
time high. 

Output of Nitroparaffins continues 
at capacity at Peoria, Illinois, with the 
development of new uses and new 
markets for these versatile chemicals. 


Still further expansion is taking 
place at CSC’s Agnew Plant in Cali- 
fornia. Here the program calls for 
more than doubling the production 
of Formaldehyde by the end of 1952. 

Of course, petrochemistry is just 
part of the picture at Commercial 
Solvents. CSC is still a leader in the 
field of fermentation and a major 
source of supply for such products as 
Butanol and derivatives, Ethyl Alco- © 
hol and derivatives, Acetone, and 
bulk Riboflavin crystals. 

Add to this CSC’s activities in the 
pharmaceutical, agricultural chem- 
ical, animal nutrition, automotive 
and potable spirits fields. Together 
all these product divisions establish 
the sound, broad base for the com- 
pany’s development in the future. 


NOW...6 CSC PRODUCT DIVISIONS 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Butyl, Ethyl & Methyl Alcohols & 
Derivatives—Nitroparaffins & 
Derivatives—Riboflavin, U. S. P. 








PHARMACEUTICALS 


Antibiotics—Penicillin & Bacitracin, 
Veterinary Products, Hypotensive 
Products, Lipotropic Agents, & Blood 
Volume Expander 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Commercial-grade Ammonia, Nitrogen 
Solutions, Insecticides—Benzene 
Hexachloride & Dilan® 





ANIMAL NUTRITION PRODUCTS 


Antibiotic Feed Supplements—Baciferm, 
Duoferm & Penbac, Vitamin Feed 
Supplements—Riboflavin & Choline 








AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALTIES 


Peak® & Nor’way® Anti-Freeze, 
Radiator Chemicals & 
Other Automotive Products 








POTABLE SPIRITS 


Neutral Spirits & Whiskies; 
Rackhouse Barrel Storage 








COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





A “CLOUDBURST™ in this water tunnel proves the effective- 
ness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of sealing 
against moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto 


bodies pass high-pressure water jets that douse them from 
every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
all Chrysler Corporation cars are built. 








Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and produc- 
tion men work together, so that body and chassis form 
a perfectly balanced unit—created from the start for 
your safety, comfort and driving and handling ease. 


A CARS BODY TELLS A LOT ABOUT 


The way a door latches and holds...the amount 
of head and leg room you get...the comfort of the 
seats... breadth of vision...ease of getting in and 
out—all these are easily read guides to car worth. 


A CARS REAL WORTH 10 YOU 


In a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler, you 
get a superior body — and a superior chassis — engi- 
neered to give you the greatest worth for your money. 


You can prove this for yourself just by calling your 


nearby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products « 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Cycleweld Cement Products 


their laboratories and on to the production lines go 
Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow through 
each step in body construction. Here an engineer 
studies the double welding of a Dodge body, one 
of the many things that mean safer and quieter 
cars, with windows that work easily, doors and 
panels that stay solid and free from rattles. 


A gs, Mie es 


THE NEW C-200. New advanced body designs are created by 
Chrysler to learn from experience practical applications of en- 
tirely new concepts of style and comfort, fabrics and fittings, per- 
formance and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is the prototype of a 
dramatic new convertible. 
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The distance to death 


a who travel much are inter- 
ested in how far their peregrinations 
may take them before the inherent risks 
in transportation bring their journeys to 
a too sudden stop. 


By automobile, bus, air or rail are your 
chances best? 


Travel statistics of the past five years 
indicate that you can go six times as far 
by rail as you can by air before being 
mathematically certain of meeting death. 


Rail transportation is eight times safer 
than auto and taxi in terms of death, 
and seventeen times safer in terms of 
injury. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, for example, has not suf- 
fered a passenger fatality in the last 
thirty-seven years. 


Paradoxically, bus travel is slightly 
safer than rail travel. Statistics do not 
tell us why bus travel per passenger mile 
is eleven times as safe as travel by auto 
and taxi. We can be sure that among the 
reasons are: the bus has fewer drunken 
drivers than the auto, and when collision 
between them occurs it is more likely to be 
fatal to the occupants of the auto; when 
collision occurs between the bus and the 
truck they are more on equal terms. 


Even two and one-tenth fatalities per 
100 million passenger miles, as was the 
experience of autos and taxis, does not 
causé one to stop and listen unless it is 
expressed in more earthly figures. 


What interests the taxi driver is how 
many lifetimes he could spend in his daily 
stint behind the wheel before statistically 
being injured or killed. Assuming a forty- 
year working life a hundred miles a day, 
two hundred and fifty days a year, the 
taxi driver could expect to go fifty life- 
times without being killed, but only two- 
thirds of a lifetime without being injured. 


When it comes to the distance to death we 
find that it is twenty-five hundred times 
around the earth by air and fifteen thou- 
sand times around the earth by rail. (And 
there are some commercial travelers who 
feel that they must be approaching these 
figures!) 


The airplane pilot aoing only nine hun- 
dred and fifty hours per year for only 
twenty years at two hundred and fifty 
miles per hour can expect to spend only 
thirteen working lifetimes before meeting 
death. There is the consolation of know- 
ing, however, that there is very little pros- 
pect of his being merely injured. 


The railway conductor, looking forward 
to a fifty-year working life one hundred 
and fifty miles per day, three hundred 
days per year, can reasonably expect to go 
one hundred and sixty-five lifetimes with- 
out death, but only five lifetimes without 
injury. 

We office workers and non-commercial 
travelers may have a less glamorous ex- 
istence than the airplane pilot, but before 
we cloister ourselves to escape the mathe- 
matical certainty of death by travel if 
continued long enough, we might remem- 
ber that more accidents occur at home 
than any place else on earth. At home the 
distance to death may be only to a slip- 
pery bathtub. 





Travel expectancy before meeting death expressed 
in millions of miles of travel per passenger fatality 


AUTO 50 
avons 


AIR 63 
Ctl 


RAIL 370 
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This is a column which appears in the July issue of Railway Progress Magazine, written by Robert R. Young, 
Chairman of the Federation for Railway Progress, and is reproduced here as a public service. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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A FEW WEEKS ago a reader wrote 
congratulations on the “uncanny ac- 
curacy” of Forses Economy in pre- 


dicting business trends. “It means 
money to me,” he went on, “to 
know what is going to happen to 
business 30 to 60 days in advance.” 

If “The Economy” (see p. 27) 
did what our subsciber imagines, it 
would be uncanny indeed. But it 
doesn’t. Far from mapping out 
where business is going, our monthly 
map aims to report where business 
has been, as it has every month 
since it first appeared in February, 
1947. Its function is diagnostic, not 
prognostic. On the map topping the 
text, the pace of enterprise is graph- 
ically recorded month by month. 
Year by year results for the ten best 
cities and ups and downs of major 
regions are tabled at the bottom of 
the box. Altogether, the feature en- 
ables readers to watch the nation’s 
economic health, much as a doctor 
checks a patient’s progress from his 
bedside chart. And like medicine, 
the trick took a long time to learn. 

To set up the feature, ForBes 
staffers huddled with a handful of 
top statisticians for a long period of 
trial and error. They were aware 
from the beginning that by waiting 
long enough, a patient man could get 
complete performance data on in- 
dustry, finance and commerce. The 
vital facts for 1950, for example, are 
on record in a dozen places. But to 
gather and interpret significant 
trends while they were still hot was 
another matter. 

First step was to split the country 
into 87 areas, each a homogenous 
economic unit. In this eye-straining 
chore, consideration was given geo- 








How’s the patient? 
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graphic location, railroad and high- 
way facilties, industry types, market 
activity and stacks of U. S. Census 
Bureau findings. 

Next problem: to find indexes 
for each area. First, the long- 
range, slow-to-appear historical in- 
dicators were carefully examined. 
Forbesmen consulted Federal Re- 
serve Disrtict researchers, Unem- 
ployment Insurance staffers, Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials and 
other experts familiar with past per- 
formances and local details of spe- 
cific regions and cities. Then they 
devised measuring sticks for each 
area as sensitive in tracking business 
fluctuations as the historical indexes, 
but which could be calculated with 
30-day speed. 

To be of maximum value, the map 
had to account for bank activity, re- 
tail sales, physical output and local 
employment trends—all prime eco- 
nomic factors. 

One question was: How much 
of each should be considered? 
Another: Would the technique 
remain dependable month after 
month? 

Experience proved best results 
came when weights of 40 were given 
bank activity, 20 to retail sales, 20 
to output and 20 to employment, the 
whole to equal 100. Since no area 
is exactly like another, there are 
exceptions to standard weighting. 
In the coal mining area, since the 
advent of strong unions, unemploy- 
ment is no longer a major factor. 
Hence job figures are almost mean- 
ingless and are given little weight. 
Because fact-gathering is sometimes 
delayed, one series of information 
occasionally is substituted for an- 








another, e.g., wholesale sales for retaii 
sales. 

As all statistical devices have an in- 
herent error of estimate, rigid standards 
of control are set up. No area is shown 
to be advancing or declining unless 
it has moved in a specific direction for 
at least two months. And each move- 
ment must deviate at least 1.5% from 
the previous month. This rule prevents 
the map from registering false flutters, 
holds reports to significant trends. In 
addition, all indexes are adjusted for 
seasonal variation, strikes, floods, and 
other acts of God. More refinement is 
made monthly by updating each master 
index with information received too 
late to be used the month before. 
Hence, advantage is taken of both the 
rapidly available information for im- 
mediate use and slower moving facts 
for periodic correction. Last step com- 
bines area findings into zone indexes, 
é.g., New England, and, finally, into 
national terms. 

In addition to dust-dry gauges of 
what happened last month, readers are 
as much interested in why. So the com- 
ment printed with the map distills the 
intelligence editors have drawn into 
Fores editorial rooms in their continu- 
ing hunt for information. 

When temperatures soar in Phoenix, 
a river goes wild near Vicksburg, or 
snow smothers Pocatello, these may be 
the clue to sharply curbed bank clear- 
ings in those areas. A flood or blizzard 
may also explain hopped up sales and 
shipments in neighboring cities bene- 
fiting from emergency trade. As often 
as not, the knowledge that one major 
industry is enjoying a boom, accounts 
for perked up activity over a large re- 
gion. And sometimes the statisticians 
are stumped; trends appear and vanish 
for what seems. to be no good reason 
at all. 

To make facts meaningful, the task 
of gathering more is endless. Each 
month the process is repeated in detail. 
No section can be ignored, for minute 
advances in isolated corners are as es- 
sential to the whole as a thunderous 
downslide in metropolitan commerce. 
A standstill is equally significant, both 
to the map’s accuracy and to the sub- 
scriber who follows it. For the experts 
fingering their sliderules, “The Econ- 
omy” is a gigantic jig-saw puzzle with 
an ever-changing picture and a new 
set of pieces every 30 days. Only the 
mosaic’s size—and Forses’ obligation to 
diagnose properly—remains the same. 

Although the editors regret they 
have, as yet, found no way to give 
readers inside dope on what will 
happen 30 to 60 days in advance, they 
are confident “The Economy” trails 
economic trends as quickly and faith- 
fully as it can presently be done. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Hort worps and hot weather—both 
were very much in evidence last month. 
If anything, the words were hotter as 
the steel fracas wore on. With few signs 
of an early settlement, the CIO Steel- 
workers’ Phil Murray honed his always 
vigorous language to an even more cut- 
ting edge, coined some salty dillies for 
the brass of U. S. Steel. 

Asked by newsmen what he thought 
of Big Steel's Chairman Ben Fairless, 
Murray spat: “a sort of self-confessed 
liar.” Winner of another Murray mon- 
iker was Industrial Relations VP John 
A. Stephens: “Slippery Johnny” was 
Murray's description. About R. Conrad 
Cooper, Big-Steel’s VP in charge of in- 
dustrial engineéting, speedup-abhorring 
ClOers expressed an especially lurid 
conviction. So diabolical is he, said one 
union official taking over where Murray 
left off, that “he couldn’t even get 
through the gates of Hell because of 
the size of his horns!” 

Ever since the Steelworkers walked 
out on June 2, Washington and Wall 
Street both have buzzed hopefully with 
recurrent rumors that some unidentified 
“break” would occur to end the dis- 
pute. More hope than solid expecta- 
tion, it didn’t come. At month’s end 
Republic Steel’s Charles M. White 
flatly said that it wouldn't either: 
“There can be no possible area of com- 
promise on the union shop issue,” said 
he. Apparently the other steel com- 
panies felt the same way. When Beth- 
lehem Steel, third largest in the indus- 
try, made an exploratory dicker with 
the CIO on the union shop, the others 
of the Big Six steel companies vetoed 
the pact. On his side, Phil Murray made 
it clear he wasn’t interested in backing 
down on the issue either. Why had he 
seemed interested in Bethlehem’s pro- 
posalsP Oh, said Murray, that was just 


a “tactical wedge” in the crusade to 
“liberate the 600,000 steelworkers from 
the companies’ vicious oppresssion.” 


Kitchen suffragettes 


Zealous crusading wasn’t confined 
to polls and unioneers. Flush with a 
fervor that brooks no compromise, 
Avco Manufacturing Company was off 
again on a new campaign to undo the 
shackles of the U. S. housewife. Av 
platform: a full deck of work-savi 
appliances for the nation’s forty- 
million households. 

“Let’s emancipate the housewifef 
thrilled Avco Sales VP Bill Blees, whi 
ping up his sales crew to new p 
digious efforts of charity. “The av 
age housewife,” intoned Bleés in 
emn tones of horror, “spends over t 
hours a week just scrubbing dishes. . 
Slowly, imperceptibly, the battle whi 
the suffragettes won in the streets an 
in the legislatures is being lost in the 
nation’s kitchens.” i] 

But liberation was at hand, with 
gallant Bill Blees at the head of a self- 
less horde of Avco salesmen. The 
sword in their hands: Avco’s first auto- 
matic dishwasher, just taken out of 
wraps. “The suffragettes of yesteryear,” 
vowed Bill Blees manfully, “won’t have 
to return and do their job all over 
again.” As if to give him and his men 
more incentive for their noble task, in- 
dustry statisticians came up that same 
day with figures to show that appliance 
sales, in the doldrums for almost 20 
months, at least were picking up nicely. 


Liberated fur... 

Liberation was a word in the wind 
from Washington last month, too. 
Item 1: decontrol of fur coats. With 
the thermometer just outside OPS’ door 
standing at 99°, the very thought of 
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CANAGA 


FROM DULUTH, MINN. TO FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA ... 7000 MILES ROUND TRIP 
PER MONTH .. . IN TEMPERATURES RANG- 
ING FROM 100 ABOVE TO 70 BELOW... 


... trucker extraordinary, uses 
Cities Service “C” Series Oil - 
in year round operation. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


Quality 
Petroleum Products 





HIS OWN SERVICEMAN ON LONG, LONELY HAULS... Besides driving, 
Herda handles all the jobs of truck maintenance on the road... 
¢verything from changing tires to checking the oil. During the 
Summer when temperatures soar up over a hundred, “C” 300 
Series SAE 20 gives him the long motor oil mileage and complete 
€ngine protection he must have. 
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SAYS ALBERT HERDA...“Hauling everything from beer to eggs... 
across every kind of country ...through every kind of weather... 
I’ve used Cities Service “C” Series oils and have had the best of 
luck. I heartily recommend Cities Service Oils for unusually 
rugged service as well as the ordinary job.” 


BLOWTORCH HEATS CAB IN ALASKA COLD... Big bus heater not enough 
to heat cab in extreme cold. Blowtorch aimed at feet does job. 
Under such tough operating conditions, Herda depends on “C” 
300 Series SAE 10 to give complete lubrication and engine pro- 
tection. High quality Cities Service Products can serve best in your 
operation too, 





V What Keeps 


a Customer Happy? 


We thought this man might have 
some interesting answers. 


He was thoroughly respected in 
his field, a well-known figure in 
advertising, and one of our custom- 
ers for a good many years. 


In fact, as he said when we talked 
to him, “I guess I first opened my 
account with Merrill Lynch about 
20 years ago—and since then you’ve 
always had all my business.” 


Well, naturally, that was nice to 
hear. But we were even more inter- 
ested in ‘why?’ 


His answer went something like 
this: 


“Well, in the first place, I just 
feel comfortable at Merrill Lynch. 


“Of course, I’ve always had the 
same account executive, and his 
service has been of a consistently 
high calibre. I like the special 
studies and reports he sends me 
from time to time—like the way 
he passes along any items of in- 
formation that might affect the 
value of the stocks I own. 


“Over the years, too, I’ve found 
that Merrill Lynch is just as con- 
cerned with an order for 10 shares 
as it is for 100, and handles it 
just as efficiently. 


“But looking back over 20 years, 
the thing that stands out most in 
my mind is that you've never tried 
to sell me a thing—never pushed 
for that extra commission.” 


That’s a basic policy, of course, 
in all our dealings with our cus- 
tomers. A policy we'd like you to 
test for yourself. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 























fur was apparently just too much to 
bear. Picking the Capital’s most sizzling 
day to shrug off controls on minks and 
leopards, wilted officials gasped: “It’s 
too hot to think about anything—espe- 
cially fur!” 


.--and flying fur 

But if OPS didn’t get hot and both- 
ered about decontrol, in the steaming 
halls of Congress others did. Mercurial 
tempers, already edgy in the white-hot 
rush to wind up the session and get 
back to the cool hustings, flared over 
which controls to strip off and which 
not. The majority side of the House 
choked in a collar of wrath when a 
Republican-Southern Democrat coali- 
tion pushed through an amendment 
which would have ended practically all 
price controls June 30. Sweating 
desperately, Administration stalwarts 
rushed to head off the impending “dis- 
aster,” succeeded in throwing the issue 
into a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. 

In frantic late evening sessions, con- 
ferees set something of a record for 
compromises in order to get the bill 
into law before the deadline when con- 
trols would have ended automatically. 
The result, a new bill retaining controls 
for ten months, but limiting them im- 
portantly, squeaked past both Houses 
with only moments to spare. Then it 
went down Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
White House where Harry Truman, 
displeased at getting only half the loaf 
he wanted, nevertheless reluctantly 
signed it. 

Biggest blow to the Administration 
was a provision in the new law restrict- 
ing Wage Board intervention in labor 
disputes. Congress, thoroughly sick- 
ened by the old board’s one-sided 
recommendations in the steel dispute, 
grimly withstood Administration pres- 
sure to knock out that feature. Now 
in tough language the new Wage Board 
is specifically forbidden to mediate or 
arbitrate wage disputes. 

The new law retains basic controls 
on prices. But it exempts retailers and 
wholesalers from the Capehart amend- 
ment. A recent court decision had 
ruled in the case of Safeway Stores that 
retailers and wholesalers were subject 
to the Capehart guarantees of their 
highest prices pre-Korea plus all in- 
creases in costs until July 26, 1951 
(See Forses, June 1, 1952, p. 15). 
The lawmakers, in effect, reversed that 
decision. 

With exceptions, the wage control 
provisions of the old bill were re- 
enacted. Exceptions: (1) on House 
insistence, small businesses of eight or 
fewer employees were freed from con- 
trols entirely; (2) wages of farm labor 
were decontrolled. 
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But the biggest impact of the w 
sections would be on interpretation 6 
the Walsh-Healey Act under which th 
Labor Department fixes minimums ome 
Government contracts of $10,000 C 
more. Senate conferees bulled through 
an important clause stipulating that the 
Labor Department's determinations 
subject to review by the courts. Hither- 
to Labor’s rulings have been final and 
without appeal. 

Farm prices, always touchy problems 
in an election year, got careful treat 
ment in the new law. Major feature; 
a guarantee of 90% price support of the 
six basic farm commodities—cotto 
corn, wheat, rice, peanuts and tobact 
—as long as price control authority 
mains in effect. The meat industry g 
two agreeable concessions: (1) OP 
was barred from allocating meat 
less it obtained certification from thé 
Agriculture Department that meat sup 
plies were inadequate for both civilia 
and military needs—an unlikely even 
(2) OPS was also forbidden to requi 
the packers to register separately fo 
each type of livestock slaughtered. 


Slippery customers 

There wasn’t the same old bounce 
in the economy last month. When the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
made a survey of 228 companies las 
December, most had high hopes of sur 
passing 1951 sales in 1952, although 
few expected to do it in profits. 

In sharp contrast, a new survey of 
the same 228 companies shows, accord- 
ing to NCIB, “fading optimism” that 
business will even make it saleswise. 
Less than 40% of the companies thought 
that they'd pull even with 51 sales. 
The only industries in which much 
hope is still felt for topping 1951's 
profit records are three: petroleum, 
food and miscellaneous metals indus- 
tries. 

Particularly lacking was the old 
bounce in chemical companies. Those 
with big outputs to the textile trades) 
stretched hopes well past the breaking 
point long ago. While the others still 
are getting good volume, judged b 
any objective standard, they're queasy 
about 1952’s outlook now compared té 
1951. Several are so frightened by 
market soft-spots and pared earnings, 
that they've taken drastic measures to 
economize on overhead. Getting the 
brunt of the stringency moves, whether: 
wisely or not, are research staffs. Just 
a short time ago industry statesmet 
were holding the importance of 
search to future earnings. Now many, 
like American Cyanamid are slow t0 
add to their rosters, even reluctant to 
hire replacements. Others, like Generé 
Aniline & Film, are actually cutting 
back on research staffs. 
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a name worth remembering 
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RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY © MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 




























TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Business, on the whole, has turned mid- 
year rather encouragingly. 


This trend promises to continue. 
Strikes won't last forever. 


Don’t expect wild buying to burst forth 
following credit easing. 


One gratifying feature today is the up- 
curve in saving. 


This, too, seems likely to continue. 


High-up squabbling hasn’t helped 
November Republican prospects. 


Our export balance is unhealthily lop- 
sided. 


More imports would be salutary. 


The huge hegira of American tourists 
to Europe is helping to reduce the dol- 
lar gap. But that isn’t enough. 


Congress, wisely, isn’t Okaying every 
Executive spending proposal. 


Despite her belligerent talk, Russia 
appears reluctant to unleash another 
World War. 


“Wall Street" is acting sensibly. 


Most quality stocks are not over- 
inflated. 


Voters should plump in November for 
thoroughgoing housecleaning. 


My personal (unpopular) opinion is 
that Secretary Acheson is doing a good 
job. 


His vitality and ubiquitousness are 
amazing. 

2 

Don’t sadly envision a world without 
food by and by. 


Science, synthetics will come to the 
rescue—abundantly. 


In business dealings always try to earn 
a profit. 


But always try, also, to have the other 
party make a profit. 


Europe is moving nearer unity. 


Guesses: Harriman's following will wax. 
Truman favors him. 


—B.C. F. 








WALL STREET 








How many stockholders? 


Last WEEK Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, thought 
he had a new answer to an old ques- 
tion. “We know now,” press-released 
he, “that there are 6,500,000 share- 
owning capitalists in the United States.” 

Funston’s figure, estimated by the 
Brookings Institute from 5,000 inter- 
views in 36 states; was the latest in a 
long series of guesses. Only two years 
ago one of the Stock Exchange’s own 
researchers came up with an estimate 
of 15,000,000. On what statistical food 
has Funston fed that he has grown so 
certain? 

For one thing. the sampling method 
was more rigorous than that of, say, 
a Gallup poll. A Gallup surveyor is re- 
quired to interview a certain number of 
persons in each census classification— 
X middle class housewives, X Negro 
Catholics, X college-educated Baptists, 
and so forth. But since the surveyor 
can choose any college-educated Bap- 
tist he happens to find (or invent), 
error may creep in. Stuart, Dougall 
and Associates, Inc. (who did the field 
work for Brookings) worked out a 
probability sample which pinpointed 
5,000 specific families; interviewers 
had no choice of respondents, couldn’t 
impair the randomness of the sample 









by stretching their definitions a little 
bit here and there. 


The picture of American stock owner- 
ship drawn by Brookings (see box) 
represents the data given by the 4,680 
families (93% of the planned sample) 
who were willing to talk, multiplied 
by 10,000. The key figure of the study 
—total number of “shareholdings’— 
was estimated at 30,300,000. A survey 
of 2,991 corporations with 3,954 stock 
issues showed a count of 20,320,000 
separate shareholdings. Many of these 
shareholdings were large blocks held 
by brokers or bankers for several bene- 
ficial owners: to adjust for this, the 
number of shareholdings was upped 
to 25,156,000. But since there are 
16,655 stock issues listed on public 
exchanges or traded over-the-counter, 
there remained 12,691 issues unac- 
counted for. So the estimate was raised 
again, to 30,300,000. After joint ac- 
counts were allowed for, the estimate 
of individual shareholdings became 
29,500,000. 


The second vital matter was to esti- 
mate the average number of snare- 
holdings per person: dividing by this 
number would give the desired esti- 
mate of number of stockholders. This 
was not easy. Five per cent of the 
stockholders couldn’t or wouldn’t say 





corporations. 


three years.* 





BROOKINGS’ PICTURE OF AMERICAN STOCKHOLDERS 


OnE out of 16 persons between 30 and 49 owns stock in publicly listed 
One fourth of all present stockholders became owners during the last 


Only 1% of the nation’s stockholders acquired their certificates as a 
“hedge against inflation.” Capital gain was the big motive for 28%, dividend 
income for 22%. Another 20% got their stock as a gift or inheritance. 

Men own 11,000,000 shareholdings and women 11,400,000; but the 
average man’s holding is 160 shares, the average woman’s only 115 shares. 

About 55% of all family units with incomes of $10,000 plus own stock. 
For the $5,000-$10,000 bracket, the percentage is 20%. 

The more educated a person is, the more likely he is to inte stock. 
However, about 45% of the nation’s administrative executives are stock- 
holders, while only 12% of doctors and lawyers own stock. 

The greatest proportion of stockholders is found in medium-sized (25,000 
to 100,000) cities; the smallest in rural areas. 

By states, the Far West has the highest proportion of stockholder families, 
12%; the Southern states have the lowest, 8%. 

Almost half of all stockholders own shares in a single corporation. 


*This does not necessarily imply that the number of stockholders has grown 
at the rate of 8% per annum. Forses’ Annual Stockholder Summary, the next 
installment of which will appear in the August 1 issue, 
increases in number of owners of corporations worth $50 million or more: 1949, 
1.1%; 1950, 2.2%; 1951, 5%. These percentages are not estimates from samples, but 
represent an actual tally, with most of the duplications eliminated. 


shows the following 
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how many issues they own. One Iowa 
farmer reported “three pieces of stock” 
—two cows and one pig. After adjust- 
ing the replies, Stuart, Dougall esti- 
mated that each investor owned 4.1 
different issues. Applying this divisor 
to 29,500,000 gives an estimate of 
7,200,000 stockholders. “We believe,” 
concludes the Brookings report, this 
“corroborates the reliability of the esti- 
mate of 6.5 million” estimated from the 
survey answers. 

How far off might the result be? For 
one thing, the average number of issues 
held was computed at 3.33 by a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board sampling in 1949 
(see Forses, Feb. 15, 1950, p. 17). 
Applying this divisor, the number of 
stockholders comes out to 9,000,000. 
And if, as seems likely, the 12,691 un- 
surveyed issues really involve more 
than 4,000,000 individual sharehold- 
ings, or if the number represented by 
brokers and nominees were underesti- 
mated, the final estimate could go 
still higher, perhaps to 10,000,000 or 
11,000,000. Until someone—possibly 
the Census Bureau—could be induced 
to go out and count stockholders’ noses 
one by one, a definitive answer last 
week seemed as far away as ever. 


First reaction 


Now that Wall Street has the “facts,” 
more intensive selling is awaited. Out- 
siders are saying that the well-known 
firms should be spending money for 
promotion via TV, that they should 
look to the once-laggard silverware 
makers who pulled themselves up by 
their bootstraps when they initiated 
sales of place settings. Wall Streeters, 
say they, must get the idea across that 
you don’t have to buy lots of stocks at 
one time, that a good portfolio can be 
slowly built out of savings and they 
quote current high savings figures. 

These outsiders are urging closer co- 
operation between small-town bankers 
and big-city brokerage houses in an 
effort to secure securities buyers. They 
are urging the most conservative houses 
to take a couple of lessons from the 
mutual fund boys and even go so far 
as to hint they should simulate some 
of the techniques employed by penny 
stock peddlers! Finally, they point out 
that sound education in the money 
markets at the high school level is 
what’s really needed to teach young 
America just what a stock is and how 
to go about owning one. 


Outlook? ° 


There are more bulls than have been 
counted in many a month who antici- 
pate higher prices and better volume 
before election. Despite this, Wall 
Street has its conservative strongholds. 
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Soberly facing the future, Joseph Faroll 
& Company suggests: “this market may 
hover for years.” 

They point out that the absolute 
high and low for Standard & Poor’s 50 
industrials since mid-July of ‘51 have 
been 250.98 and 219.19, a maximum 
range of about 13%, or 64% above and 
below the midpoint. The market thus 
“has gone nowhere and may continue 
to do so indefinitely.” They say: “We 
have got to face a fact—that this is a 
professional market and _ professionals 
do not establish trends. They are by 
training disinclined to reach up for 
stocks or to dump them indiscrimi- 
nately. . . . Only the public is respon- 
sible for trends in this regulated market. 
. . . As of now the public is inclined 
neither to desert the market nor to 
inject new funds into it . . . neither 
is it wise to shun this market as lack- 
ing in opportunity.” 


The working day 


Despite doubt whether the half-hour 
additional trading is really upping Curb 
volume, members of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms have gone on 
record favoring Saturday closings and 
an extension of trading hours. Yet the 
statement of Boston financier John Fox 
that Wall Streeters are a lazy bunch 
appears to ring true. Come Thursday 
afternoon and there’s hardly a Wall 
Streeter abroad.’ It looks like a three- 
and-a-half-day week these days and 
Wall Streeters who paraded Florida 
tans last winter now, martyr-like, com- 
plain of “no time for a summer vaca- 
tion.” If a poll were taken it would 
probably show winter sojourns replac- 
ing summer vacations for a majority of 
Streeters who take Saturday closings as 
an excuse for stepping out early Thurs- 
day and returning late Monday. 

Yet those planning vacations might 
note that you don’t have to be lodged 
between Broad and Wall to have opin- 
ions on the market. Year ‘round on a 
farm in Saxtons River, Vermont, there 
is a man named Humphrey B. Neill 
who writes a fortnightly letter widely 
read and debated on Wall Street. He 
describes his letters as “contrary an- 
alysis of economic trends, but no ad- 
vice.” His latest succinctly reminds 
readers: 

“The stock market falls as well as 
rises during the summer. . . . If you 
check back carefully you will find two 
notable features of summer markets: 
important rises have usually occurred 
after previous falls (seldom, that I can 
recall, from plateaus).and when the 
odds are strongly against a summer 
rise of industrial activity, the market 
declines materially. Accordingly, we 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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Don't “guess” 
yourself out 
of business 


Rate the risk you’re taking 
of fire destroying the records 
you need to stay in business 


Free! Mosler FIRE DANGERater 
tells you in 30 seconds. Mail 


coupon for yours, today! 


Just how big @ risk are you taking of fire 
destroying the records you need to stay 
in business? 


Don’t guess. You can’t afford to. For 43 
out of 100 firms that lose their accounts 
receivable and other vital records by fire 
never reopen. 


Find out—in 30 seconds with the new 
Mosler FIRE DANGERater. Easy to use. 
Accurate. Authentic. Based on the ex- 
perience of fire protection engineers with 
thousands of fires. 


A turn of the dial lets you compare the 
protection you have with the protection 
ou need—in your particular type of 
building. Takes into consideration type of 
equipment, occupancy conditions, nature 
of nearby structures, more than a dozen 
important factors. 


USE THE COUPON. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
MOSLER FIRE DANGERater, TODAY. Tomorrow 
might be just one day too late. 


The Mosler Safe Since 1848 


World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
Department F -7,Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me the free FIRE DANGERater. . 





POSITION . 00 20 ccc crcerererreerscesseecesesesecs 
FIRM NAME .. 11. ccc r ccc c creer cece enesesesscsees 
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‘With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





ONE LABOR PACT WORKING SATISFACTORILY 


Detroir.—You will be very glad to learn that one very 
important labor agreement has been working out most sat- 
isfactorily. President Charles E. Wilson of General Motors 
told me the other day that everything has operated 
smoothly, profitably, under the five-year agreements the 
corporation entered into with its vast army of workers in 
1950. 

The major provisions of the agreements were: “Continu- 
ation of the cost-of-living formula without change (inaugu- 
rated in 1948); an increase in the annual improvement 
factor from three cents an hour to four; establishment of 
a non-contributory pension plan, and increased insurance 
benefits.” The annual improvement factor is a means to 
recognize that industry overall and General Motors is im- 
proving by technological advances, and General Motors is 
sharing these technological improvements with its em- 
ployees. 

Says Mr. Wilson: “The annual improvement factor recog- 
nizes that a continuing improvement in the standard of 
living of employees depends upon technological progress, 
better tools, methods, processes and equipment, and a 
cooperative attitude on the part of all parties in such prog- 
ress. It further recognizes the principle that to produce 
more with the same amount of human effort is a sound 
economic and social objective. . . . Union leaders have 
shown great maturity in recognizing this and in incorporat- 
ing it in a union contract.” 

Convinced that they were being treated fairly, the com- 
pany’s 450,000 employees, 300,000 of whom are covered 
by these union agreements, have operated conscientiously, 
have achieved gratifying production. G.M.’s 485,000 stock- 
holders have participated in the beneficial results. 

Interrogated, Mr. Wilson voiced reasonable optimism 
over America’s economic, employment prospects for the 
second half of this year. 


WHICH EXECUTIVES WORK HARDEST? 


For many years, after observing and associating with 
executives in many lines of business, I have had the belief 
that the hardest workers of all are the high-ups in the auto- 
mobile industry. During a recent stay here this impression 
became a positive conviction. When they go “on the road,” 
as many of them do once or twice a year, their itineraries, 
their schedules of conferences, their program of daily talks 
to dealers are extraordinarily—unbelievably—strenuous. 

One group of vice-presidential executives I contacted had 
rigidly followed this routine: they flew overnight from one 
town to another; boned-up on the records of each dealer 
summoned into conference so that they knew not only his 
sales volume but his exact financial position, including the 
amount of his reserves; held large luncheons at which the 
dealers spoke; then questioned each closely about what he 
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planned to do to expand his facilities, his business. Each 
morning this nerve-wracking operation was repeated. 

True, there are some executives in almost every industry 
who are virtual slaves to their business. But this is the rule 
rather than the exception among auto stalwarts. The ex- 
ample is set to all General Motors executives by President 
Charles E. Wilson. Oftener than not, he works either six 
or seven days a week, from morning until well into the 
evening—and then takes home a fat briefcase over which 
he toils more hours—that is when he does not toil in his 
office until it is too late to go home and sleeps in the corpo- 
ration building. 

Rarely does any business employee succeed in climbing 
towards or to the top without studying and sweating harder 
than the rank-and-file. 

Such exertions are admirable during the first two-thirds 
of one’s life. But my long observation has convinced me 
that too many men who have attained the summits overdo 
expending their vitality after they become elderly. They 
thereby shorten their lives. More of them should learn to 
delegate responsibilities to younger, brainy giants, should 
step from the presidency to chairmanship of the board, 
and relinquish routine responsibilities. 

One of my long-time intimate friends, who has had sense 
to lighten his heavy load, recently wrote me: “Don’t kill 
yourself by struggling to become the richest man in the 
cemetery. Take it easy.” 

That advice should be taken to heart by myriads of men 
today. 


DETROIT’S POLITICAL LINE-UP 


General Motors favors General Eisenhower for the Presi- 
dency. 

So does Ford. 

Chrysler, on the other hand, is reportedly supporting 
Senator Taft. 

Opinion in Detroit is by no means unanimous as to the 
outcome in November. Somehow, Ike’s political stock is 
regarded as not having soared since his return. Widespread 
is the feeling that he hasn’t given either his chief opponent 
or the Democratic Administration enough hell, that his 
pronouncements have been too milk-and-watery. 

Even so, the majority feeling seems to be that Eisenhower 
will win. Republican victory almost a certainty. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 1952? 


Business prospects for the second half of 1952 are some- 
what similar in Detroit to what they are in most other areas. 
However, since the mainstay of employment and production 
in Michigan is the automotive industry, people here have 
been keenly worried over the steel strike. Unless it is 
promptly settled, one way or another, the certainty is that 
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automobile production lines will close down one after the 
other—perhaps starting before this appears in print. Should 
this happen, our whole economic outlook will darken. Many 
other companies, large and small, depend upon automotive 
orders. Therefore, the direct effect would be immediate 
and far-reaching. The psychological consequences would be 
nationwide. 

Assuming, however, settlement of the steel strike, the 
prospect is that the second half of this year will bring at 
least tolerably good business, a high level of employment. 
Nevertheless, soft spots appear inevitable. The fact that the 
trend has turned away from free-and-easy spending, that 
more and more individuals and families are electing to con- 
serve their financial resources. This is reassuring rather than 
disturbing under existing conditions, under prospective bur- 
densome taxation. 

* 
Listening sometimes leads to success 
where talking doesn’t. 
* 


WHAT WILL FOLLOW ELECTION? 


How 1952 ends will be potently influenced by the elec- 
tion outcome. My own reasoning is that a Republican vic- 
tory—which is widely expected in this city—will stimulate 
optimism, activity, employment. On the other hand, should 
the White House again be occupied by a Democrat, a re- 
cession might probably set in. 

Meanwhile, the stock market, our best barometer, should 
be closely watched for unfolding signs. If, as we near 
November, it prognosticates Republican victory, hopeful- 
ness will be in order. If not, not. 


* 
Self-reliance is the best insurance 
against old-age misery. 
* 


PHIL LEARNED NOT TO WORRY 
When I asked my long-long-time friend Phil (Philip 


- Dakin) Wagoner, Chairman of the internationally-known 


Underwood Corporation, to recount one or two of his most 
significant experiences, he demurred. Finally, I pried from 
him this: 

“One incident comes to mind which possibly was the 
most important in my life. From it I learned the value of 
a dollar, 

“I came from a small country town in which my father 
was a typical country 
doctor—fifty cents for an 
office call, a dollar for a 
house call and five dol- 
lars for a baby, very seldom paid in currency but gen- 
erally paid in kind. 

“Having had the good fortune of going through college 
on a scholarship, after graduation I was spending my last 
vacation with some friends up on the St. Lawrence River 
before going to work—at considerable self-sacrifice my 
father, as a graduation present, accumulated sufficient cur- 
tency for me to take a steamer trip through the Great 
Lakes and back home at the end of my visit on the St. 
Lawrence. 

“The friends whom I was visiting had a beautiful place 
and a gorgeous yacht, the captain of which we will call 
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‘ FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


One vital phase of life that has not yet been “taken 
over’ by a Federal bureaucracy is education. Standards, 
rules and regulations are in the hands of state governments 
and local boards of education. But Washington’s socialists 
have cast long and yearning glances at this attractive hunt- 
ing ground. A number of proposals to help qualified high 
school students get a college education, via Federal scholar- 
ships and loans, have been introduced in Congress. 

From multitudinous, bitter experience we have learned 
that with any Federal money comes Washington controls. 
Present proposals would be only a beginning. In short 
order, along with Federal aid, would come a new 
bureaucracy, a new interference, a new red-taped regi- 
mentation of our educational system. 

But to deplore the danger will not meet the problem. 
Public pressure for such measures builds up because higher 
education has become as costly as all other aspects of life 
in an inflated economy. And today more thousands of 
parents recognize the importance of a college training 
to advancement in later life. 

Fortunately, foresighted business leaders can help to 
avoid this threatened new Federal encroachment by their 
own measures. Every corporation is permitted to devote 
5 per cent of its profits, tax deductible, to charitable and 
educational activities. Either on a coordinated, or on an 
individual basis, American business could set up scholarship 
programs to match or exceed the present Federal proposal, 
and do it very largely with monies that would otherwise go 
to the bureaucrats for dispensing. The manifest advantages 
of business taking the leadership in meeting the threat 
should be apparent. 

Will the abler executives act now? Or lament later? 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





Smith. During my sojourn there of nearly two months I 
saw considerable of the captain, who was very cooperative 
and courteous. The last night I was on the river before 
taking the steamer for the Great Lakes I had the misfortune 
to lose my wallet overboard, containing practically all my 
money. When I arrived at Clayton I found I did not have 
the price of the steamer ticket. 

“Seeing my friends’ yacht tied up at the dock and the 
captain aboard, and being quite naive, I approached him 
for a loan to buy my ticket to get home. The lake trip was, 
of course, out. 

“I got a shock. He informed me he had heard of the city 
slickers who borrowed meney and never returned it, and 
that unless I could provide some satisfactory collateral he 
would not lend me a nickel. 

“I had enough, however, to buy a ticket to a nearby 
town where I borrowed enough money to get to New York, 
sat up all night in a day coach and walked from Grand 
Central to the Jersey Central to go home. 

“That experience taught me.the value of a dollar so 
thoroughly that I have endeavored ever since never to ask 
for a loan.” 

* 
Overeating causes one thousand deaths for 
one caused by undereating. 
ion 
If you break promises you are a bankrupt. " 
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¢ OPERATIONS 
Estimated Estimated U.8. 1951 % U.S. 5-Year 
Oll Reserves Gas Reserves Production Production Growth, 
(Millions of (Billions of (Millions of to U.S. U. 8. 
Barrels) Cubic Feet) Barrels) Refining golinaties 
SEES 8,550 2,000 85 52% 18% 
eal een 1,000 4,500 86 61 36 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 4,508 7,400 83 42 82 


92 75 33 








¢ FINANCIAL 1951 
5-Year. 
——— Net 
U.S8 Sales Percentage Income 
Refining ($ Millions) Depletion Per Share 
48% $1,489 35% $6.17 
43 1,072 85 7.20 
22 1,560 $l 5.08 
57 975 85 6.05 











Standard Indiana .... 1,500 8,000 95 47 136 
Standard Jersey ...... 10,540 12,000 127 53 9 
ihe eee pees 9,600 108 66 28 





50 








1,539 27 9.71 
21 3,786 19 8.72 
$l 1,417 42 6.50 








THREE YEARS ago a prominent Wall 
Street broker sent his most astute oil 
specialist to Texas. After several 
months of legwork, the rockhound re- 
turned with a detailed study of the 
Texas Pacific Land Trust, whose cer- 
tificates were then selling at around 40. 
In its final, printed form the analyst’s 
study conveyed the intelligence that 
TXL was already overvalued in the 
light of its landholdings. On reading 
his man’s extensive, expensive report, 
the broker found nothing he could dis- 
agree with. But he doubled his chin, 
lowered his eyebrows, ordered every 


AN ANALYST LOOKS AT THE OILS 


Wall Street may not always look at the figures, but 


Shaskan & Co. go 


printed copy destroyed, and recom- 
mended TXL to his clients. In two 
years, Texas Pacific Land Trust climbed 
to 188, last week sold at 166%. 

The plot of this story (which is not 
apocryphal) is commonplace in Wall 
Street, where value and market evalu- 
ation do not necessarily go hand in 
hand. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that intuition always prevails 
over intellect in picking a winner. Con- 
sider the house of Shaskan, known in 
the Canyon for its preoccupation with 
the oils. 


In 1948 George Shaskan, son of the 





on calculating them anyway 


firm’s founder, decided to dig for 
promising oils on a strictly statistical 
basis. He began by collecting estimates 
of oil reserves for some 50-odd oil com- , 
panies, ended by calculating the barrels 
of untapped petroleum per $1 of stock 
market price for each outfit. On this 
basis, the biggest bargain turned out 
to be a little-known crude producer 
named Signal Oil. Shaskan & Co. 
passed on this fact to several clients, 
who bought a collective total of 70 
shares at around 149, This signaled a 
market rise which necessitated a 6-for-1 
stock split; adjusted for the latter, Sig- 
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ES 13 
Deep Rock ......... 25 
Ee ae 12 
Frontier Ref.......... 25 
Kerr McGee ......... 11 
0 eee 89 
Mid Continent ...... 175 
Panhandle Prod. Ref.. . 16 
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CRUDE-DEFICIT COMPANIES 





OPERATIONS 
1951 


Estimated 
Oil Reserves Gas Reserves Production Production 5-Year 
(Millions of (Billions of (Millions of Geeath, 
Barrels) Cubic Feet) Barrels) Beduing Production 
EE eka hnn ok’ 14 N.A. 3.2 6% 53% 
Atlantic Refining 507 1,970 $5.5 50 35 
Eee cop's ask > 13 N.A. 2.0 28 71 
ities Service ........ 14,000 41.3 45 25 








N.A. 6 87 55 
10 3.0 48 4 
N.A. 1.2 37 42 
N.A. 3 8 
1,100 2.3 89 137 
405 7.0 85 95 
400 7.0 37 5 
50 15 80 88 


FINANCIAL 1951 





‘ f 


5-Year Net 
Growth, Sales Percentage Income 
Refining ($ Millions) Depletion Per Share 
400% $205.9 24% $2.56 
42, 560.9 42 4.90 
28 38.7 82 4.82 
31 828.8 30 





44 31.0 15 3.09 
32 45.4 47 4.99 
44 16.8 81 3.31 

15.4 27 1.66 

19.5 56 1.04 
87 86.4 35 4.36 
51 157.5 20 9.18 
10 12.3 38 85 
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—_—_————_ FINANCIAL 1951 





QUOTED COST TO INVESTOR——————.. 








Cash Flow Adjusted Junel Per Per Barrel Per Dollar Per Dollar 
Income Dividend Book Value Price Barrel of of Estimated of 1951 Cash of Adjusted 
Per Share Per Share Per Share Per Share Production Reserves Flow Income Book Value 
$12.20 $2.00 $197 52 $8 $.25 $4.50 $.26 Gulf Oil 
14.64 3.00 93 77 13 1.04 5.50 83 Shell Oil 
8.20 1.80 105 87 ll 87 4.50 85 Socony-Vacuum 
9.07 2.60 144 54 ll 36 6.00 38 Standard California 
15.38 8.75 152 81 14 86 5.50 53 Standard Indiana 
12.16 4.12 130 77 16 Rf al 6.50 09 Standard Jersey 
11.41 3.05 130 55 10 AT 5.00 A2 Texaco 
8 


nal is now ringing the gong at 525. 

The logic of this kind of value analy- 
ses was hard to shake off. Shaskan 
found himself dreaming up improve- 
ments in his format, last year master- 
minded a more extensive statistical 
vivisection of 56 American oil compa- 
nies, divided into four species: the big, 
integrated majors, the crude-deficit 
companies who produce less oil than 
their refineries process; the crude pro- 
ducers; and the semi-integrated outfits 
who produce more crude than they 
refine themselves. To arrive at the 
charted results—summarized in the 
tables on these and following pages— 
required six months’ worth of writing, 
telephoning and calculating by Mike 
Kourday, then a Shaskan security 
analyst, and David Shuldiner, a young 
trainee. 

Neither Kourday nor Shuldiner have 


ever perched on a monkey platform 
or examined a drilling log. Their evalu- 
ation, like most Wall Street studies, is 
frankly and exclusively statistical. Yet 
it tells the investor about how much he 
pays for (1) a barrel of 1951 produc- 
tion capacity; (2) a barrel of estimated 
reserves in the ground; (3) a dollar of 
1951 “cash flow income”; and (4) a 
dollar of “adjusted book values.” 
These four end-figures—shown in the 
last four colums of each table—vary 
in statistical solidity. Perhaps the 
weakest of the four is the calculated 
cost to investor per barrel of adjusted 
reserves. No amount of “adjustment” 
can make reserve estimates wholly ac- 
curate or wholly comparable, even 
among oil companies of similar size 
and type. Official releases are usually 
very much dated, and vary widely de- 
pending on the optimistic or pessimistic 


nature of the releasing outfit. Amerada, 
for instance, estimates its Williston Ba- 
sin pools at about 200,000,000 barrels; 
Shell, which was first in that field, in- 
cluded no Williston oil in its latest 
reserve tally. Adjustments to bring such 
disparities into line can be only in- 
formed guesses (just as are the original 
releases themselves). After the reserve 
figures were smoothed, they were fur- 
ther adjusted before being divided by 
the number of shares outstanding. Na- 
tural gas reserves were converted, to 
oil for tabular purposes, at the rate of 
25,000 cubic feet of gas for one barrel 
of oil. And for each 75c of debt or 
other prior claim (viz., preferred stock 
interest), reserves were reduced by one 
barrel. Barrels per share were divided 
into price per share* to yield “cost to 


*As of June 1, 1952. 





CRUDE-DEFICIT COMPANIES 








FINANCIAL 1951 yy = 
Cash Flow Adjusted June 1 Per Per Barrel Per Dollar 
Income Dividend Book Value Price Barrel of of Estimated of 1951 Cash of Adjusted 
Per Share Per Share Per Share Per Share Production Reserves 
$3.48 $.98 $6 18 $58 (deficit) $5.00 
8.45 4.00 60 34 10 79 4.00 
7.81 50 32 38 ll 1.74 5.00 
27.78 5.00 N.A. 99 14 65 3.50 
4.17 95 22 19 21 .99 4.50 
10.85 2.00 89 55 9 1.25 5.50 
5.58 91 26 21 8 1.18 4.00 
2.78 .20 3 13 17 (deficit) 4.50 
2.78 34 89 39 21 95 14.00 
5.71 2.00 85 40 20 1.72 7.00 
13.44 8.75 132 68 18 .66 5.00 
1.60 27 9 9 10 iat 5.50 
9.94 2.30 109 55 16 50 5.50 
5.69 1.30 81 33 12 37 6.00 
13.60 2.50 168 61 9 39 4.50 
10.08 2.50 76 62 12 1.11 6.00 
10.09 2.50 84 44 15 1.04 4.50 
9.28 2.20 57 42 16 4,21 4.50 
15.17 91 119 82 13 72 5.50 
9.54 2.15 97 43 8 A5 4.50 
9.30 2.00 81 Al 8 65 4.50 


(es 


QUOTED COST TO INVESTOR—————. 


Flow Income’ Book Value 


Per Dollar 


$3.00 Ashland 
57 Atlantic Ref. 
1.19 Bay 
N.A. Cities Service 
86 Cosden 
62 Deep Rock 
81 Dercy 
4.33 Frontier Ref. 
1.00 Kerr McGee 
1.14 Lion 
52 Mid Continent 
1.00 Panhandle Prod. Ref. 
50 Phillips 
Al Plymouth 
36 Pure 
82 Richfield 
52 Sinclair 
.74 Standard Ohio 
.69 Sun 
44 Tidewater 
51 Union 
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P OPERATIONS 

Estimated Estimated 1961 Go 

Oi) Reserves Gas Reserves Production Production 5-Year 

(Millions of (Billions of (Millions of to Growth, 

Barrels) Cubic Feet) Barrels) Refining Production 

Anderson Prichard ... 50 50 4.1 116% 14% 
Continental ......... 620 2,250 41.8 112 20 
EN hit oni o4- 6 4,100 5,000 230.3 496 40 


N.A. 5.1 ll 









12,000 127.1 143 13 


1,750 33.8 254 8 
1,500 23.3 150 72 
86 4.2 —6 











1,600 26.6 197 179 








Sales 


($ Millions) 


$33.6 
379.8 
599.8 

58.8 


951.0 
209.3 
197.1 
58.0 


125.7 


Percentage 
Depletion 


43% 
43 
13 
26 





29 
24 
32 
24 


34 
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Net 


Per Share 
$5.96 
4.25 
7.82 
1.03 





4.72 
6.35 
10.85 
5.07 











2.23 















investor per barrel of estimated re- 
serves.” 

Almost as difficult to compute was 
“adjusted book value.” Such assets as 
pipelines, refineries and service stations 
are not always carried at a true market 
value, i.e., book worth is not strictly 
comparable from company to company. 
Furthermore, some companies break 
down book components in their reports 
to the SEC and others do not. Never- 
theless, the Shaskan statisticians de- 
fined book value as the per-share slice 
of (1) plant investment after deprecia- 
tion and reserves; (2) net working 
capital, or the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities; (3) investments 
at market value; (4) estimated reserves 
at 75c per barrel. 

The analysts were on more solid 
ground when they calculated investor 





















cost per barrel of 1951 production, re- 
ports of which are considered fairly 
accurate. Where natural gas produc- 
tion was small in dollar terms, it was 
ignored; where it ran to 10% of oil out- 
put (as in the cases of Cities Service, 
Kerr McGee, and Phillips), 50,000 
cubic feet were considered the equiva- 
lent of one barrel of oil. 

Comparability of earnings figures is 
the aim of the fourth investor measure, 
cost per dollar of 1951 cash flow in- 
come. Differences in accounting—as, 
for instance, the practice of charging 
intangible drilling costs to expenses as 
against capitalizing them—may pro- 
foundly affect reported net earnings 
one way or the other. So “cash flow 
income” (net income plus depreciation, 
depletion and intangible drilling costs) 
was computed for each company. Be- 





come.*® 


Shaskan, a lean, gregarious 35-year- 
old, is not willing to put all his chips, 
or those of his clients, on his analysis— 


*An industrial company with $1 million 
of pretax earnings might deduct 5% for 
depreciation and pay 52% on the balance, 
or a tax bill of $494,000.. An oil company 
with the same income deducts an average 
of 35%, and pays a tax of only $338,000. 


fore dividing this income figure by the 
number of shares, dividend require. 
ments for preferred stock were deduct: 
ed. The cash flow figure is especially 
important for oil companies in view of 
their large (274%) pretax deduction 
from gross income for depletion of re- 
sources. Throwing this deduction back 
gives a better picture of real earnings 
than is afforded by reported net in- 
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“Estimated § Estimated Oil & Gas 1951 1951 
Oil Reserves Gas Reserves Reserves Production Production 5-Year 
(Millions of (Billions of Barrels Per (Millions of Barrels 


N.A. es 1.0 18 
169 12 3.6 1.5 
N.A. 27 4.5 1.7 
Deficit 3.4 6 


Growth, 
Barrels) Cubic Feet) Share ADJ Barrels) Per Share Production 
PE civcnvsssne 800 3,000 290 23.3 7A 28% 
bias exmiwaik AT 137 26 3.3 1.6 42 
Dominguez ......... N.A, N.A. oe 1.2 2.9 —21 
Fullerton ........... N.A. N.A. = 2.0 2.8 18 
General Amer........ 61 18 60 3.8 3.5 126 
General Crude....... 60 N.A. 37 3.5 2.2 110 
Honolulu Oil ........ 168 290 101 9.1 48 -9 
i a ie oa ice 65 800 62 5.1 3.8 52 


cr 


es 
($ Millions) 


$71.2 
7.4 
3.0 
8.5 


10.4 
10.1 
24.9 
25.5 


Percentage 


Depletion 


65% 
24 
16 
77 


AO . 
47 
32 
34 
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Net 
Income 
Per Share 


$5.17 
1.77 
3.74 
3.02 


4.43 
1.85 








2.8 
10.5 
11.6 

8.3 


20 
26 
25 
19 
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SS a 180 
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Texas Gulf Prod...... 55 
Texas Pacific O. & G.. 100 
Union Sulphur ...... 49 








N.A. "i 1.6 3.7 
N.A. 147 122 100 
N.A. 205 174 162 

2,000 796 20.6 465 


250 56 3.5 8.2 
200 61 6.8 3.9 
2° 51 4.2 46 
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FINANCIAL 1951 . QUOTED COST TO INVESTOR—————, 
Net Cash Flow Adjusted June l Per Per Barrel Per Dollar Per Dollar 
Income Dividend Book Value Price Barrel of of Estimated of 1951 Cash of Adjusted 
Share Per Share Per Share Per Share Per Share Production Reserves Flow Income Book Value ; 
96 $10.60 $1.80 $53 $40 $8 $.87 $4.00 $.76 Anderson Prichard 
25 9.31 2.50 67 66 15 93 7.00 .99 Continental 
82 9.53 5.75 75 75 16 1.06 8.00 1.00 Creole 
03 1.63 40 21 30 18 1.76 18.50 1.43 Hancock 
72 7.10 2.25 81 76 22 80 10.50 94 Humble 
35 8.98 3.00 108 56 ll AQ 6.00 52 Ohio 
85 17.81 2.95 106 87 ll 88 5.00 82 Skelly 
07 7.32 3.50 48 42 17 1.56 5.50 .88 South Penn 
23 4.46 1.15 21 21 9 68 4.50 12 Sunray 
the which he calls “indicative” rather than tke long pull and hence subject to un-_ tionalized and doctors made _ their 
ied “definitive.” If he could, he’d have looked-for contingencies. “Market in- rounds by horse and buggy. The two 
ek liked to send his own appraiser to terest,” analyzes he, “is more important men soon offered medicine men a full 
ally study drilling logs and well samples, to the short-run price of a stock than line of nostrums. 
ap to recompute the volume of oil-bearing anything else. Something has to hap- But the drug business underwent 
tien sands, to calculate the amount of re- pen-that makes the Street talk about radical changes by War I. Bristol- 
serves which can .actually be brought an issue before it seeks or exceeds its Myers, incorporated in 1900 after 
od up (a serious drop-off of gas pressure true value. Look what the Williston Myers’ death, found its pharmaceuticals 
ings in the Scurry field sent oilmen scurrying Basin did for Shell.” Meanwhile, how- boiling up deficits. Sal Hepatica and a 
fin toward unitization and water-injection ever, Shaskan isn’t hiding his statistical few toiletries were carrying the com- 
to maximize production). If he had it results from his clients or his partners. pany. Bristol, deciding the sluggish 
oat to do all over again, Shaskan would And he doesn’t expect to order all company body needed a good purge, 
ips also devaluate Williston acreage, which copies destroyed until his next, revised cleaned out all unprofitable lines and 
aa is (1) more expensive to exploit, owing _ version is ready. left B-M a proprietary producer. 
to the depth of oily layers and (2) Through acquisition a ae 
badly situated for transportation and ment the company gradually adde 
lion thus likely to meet price competition A SHOT OF PENICILLIN new products—Ipana toothpaste, In- 
for from Canadian crudes. Wuen William McLaren Bristol and gram shaving cream, Vitalis, Mum—all 
aa Nor is broker Shaskan entirely san- John R. Myers started punching out proprietaries. Then in 1934 the com- 
mae guine about the value of a value ap- pills 65 years ago in Clinton, N. Y., the pany expanded in the direction taken 
). proach, which is “indicative” only over corner drug store was not yet institu- by American Home Products, pur- 
CRUDE PRODUCERS 
nail FINANCIAL 1951 —— QUOTED COST TO INVESTOR————— 
t Cash Flow Adjusted June 1 Per Per Barrel Per Dollar Per Dollar 
me Income Dividend Book Value Price Barrel of of Estimated of 1951 Cash of Adjusted 
hare Per Share Per Share Per Share Per Share Production Reserves Flow Income Book Value 
7 $14.35 $3.00 $232 $205 $28 $.71 $14.50 $.89 Amerada 
"” 2.39 71 25 21 13 81 9.00 84 Argo 
‘4 4.75 8.75 N.A. 34 12 Sale 7.00 N.A Dominguez 
9 3.90 1.00 N.A. 41 15 wets 10.50 N.A Fullerton 
3 6.49 15 51 69 19 1.15 10.50 74 General Amer. 
5; 4.05 10 30 55 25 1.49 14.00 1.83 General Crude 
3 5.90 2.50 90 56 12 55 9.50 62 Honolulu Oil 
5 7.50 2.08 70 69 18 1.10 9.00 .96 Houston 
9 283  1Sh. Pfd. N.A. 25 14 1 9.00 N.A. Kirby 
8 2.61 8% Stock 12 17 12 1.47 6.50 1.42 Middle States 
0 2.55 1.40 25 23 14 84 9.00 92 Midwest 
0 2.50 10% Stock 26 23 39 aan 9.00 1.13 Pacific Western 
0 6.10 2.00 N.A. 38 10 ini 6.00 N.A. Roeser-Pendleton 
6 14.78 2.75 121 90 9 61 6.00 .74 Seaboard 
3 11.32 1.50 186 90 6 44 8.00 A8 Signal 
3 63.51 4.00 724 510 11 64 8.00 .70 Superior 
5 4.67 1.40 44 28 ) 50 6.00 64 Texas Gulf Prod. 
5 5.33 1.65 50 88 10 62 7.00 .76 Texas Pacific O. & G. 
3 6.03 1.33 43 56 12 1.02 9.50 1.30 Union Sulphur 
eS July 15, 1952 17 
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the troughs sometimes feel uncomfortably deep 


chased Rubberset Company, manufac- 
turer of paint, tooth and shaving 
brushes. Son Henry Platt Bristol 
stepped further in this direction in 
1945, bought Sun Tube Corporation, 
big collapsible metal tube maker. 

But already the drug trade had come 
full cycle. Early in War II B-M decided 
ethicals looked good again, jumped on 
the antibiotics bandwagon. The com- 
pany shelled out $5 million from 1948 
to 1951 to expand facilities. By 1951 
the new ethical division was producing 
34.1% of company sales, was a leading 
penicillin producer. Last year the com- 
pany concluded much-needed strepto- 
mycin would also make a good play, 
authorized another $7.4 million expan- 
sion program, $3.8 for streptomycin. 

Despite taxes, 1951 earnings edged 
up to $3.65 a share, gave B-M its sec- 
ond best year. Investors began to won- 
der if the company had found a 
cornucopia. Then the bubble burst. 
Penicillin, prices on the skids, sold for 
little more than the cost of packaging 
materials. Sharply increased volume 
helped, but trotted behind lower mar- 
gins. Tuberculosis treating streptomy- 
cin, not yet even in B-M production, 
also underwent price slicing. And strep- 
tomycin has yet to feel the full impact 
of low-cost iso-nicotinic acid hydrazide 
competition. 

To add to B-M woes, sales of Ipana 
toothpaste, already having skidded 16% 
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BRISTOL-MYERS MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of American 
Home Products, Sterling Drug, and 
Parke, Davis. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of Bristol-Myers. 


in five years, sank under a green moun- 
tain of chlorophyll. The company be- 
latedly introduced Ipana Ammoniated 
Chlorophyll Tooth Paste. Now, how- 
ever, following Colgate’s lead surrender 
to Rystan (see Fores, July 1, 1952, 
p. 25), B-M will probably have to pay 
that chlorophyll-maker royalties. 

Meanwhile, due to their expansion 
program, B-M’s current ratio plum- 
meted from 11.4 to 1 in 1948 to 3.2 to 
1 last year. And with lower penicillin 
prices, higher costs for labor and raw 
materials and increased research ex- 
penses, first-quarter earnings slipped to 
69¢ from $1.11 last year. To continue 
its expansion program the company had 
to finance, offered $5 million in deben- 
tures, $4.9 million in stock last month. 
The unkindest cut of all was the $24.50 
price on the stock offering. Last year 
B-M common sold as high as 40%, this 
year, 35%. 

With its established trade position, 
mass outlets and high outlays for re- 
search ($2 million last year), B-M 
knows it can ride out the tide. But 
the troughs sometimes feel uncomfort- 
ably deep. 


LOCKHEED’S 80 INCHES 


Wuen Netherland’s Queen Juliana 
whipped into Los Angeles International 
Airport last April in a Lockheed con- 
stellation, chairbound videots (it was 
drizzling outside) in the L.A. area got 
a 30-second peek at the hand-pumping 
Queen, and a fifteen-minute examina- 
tion of every aspect of the government- 
owned plane. Juliana, gracious lady- 
boss of an European country, took a 
back seat to the graceful first lady of 
the skies. 

Last month Lockheeders, realizing 
that some of the other queens of the 
sky were growing up, let loose with 
some financial foolery to show the dol- 
lar-bonus in their new Super-Constella- 
tion. The super-C, longer by 80 inches 
than the current model and carrying 
eight more seats, can bank $366,000 


18 


per year more in earning power, say 
the company’s sales engineers. How do 
they convert inches to dollars? 


2,920 hours average flying time per year 
per plane < 280 m.p.h. average cruising 
speed = 817,600 miles. 


817,600 miles x 5.6¢ per passenger 
mile = $45,785.60 per year per seat. 

$45,785.60 per seat < 8 standard seats 
= $366,284.60. 


Dividing the last figure by 80, 
Lockheed’s fancy figures mean a yearly 
dollar bonus of $4,578 per super-inch. 


TWENTIETH’S SPLIT 


Last MONTH $166.7 million Twentieth 
Century-Fox put its complicated affairs 
in order, began a new life under gov- 
ernment-decreed divorce of production 
and exhibition. Though it broke up 
housekeeping, Twentieth had no trou- 
ble over the children—in fact came up 
with three new ones that eased the split 
considerably. 

One of them, National Theatres, Inc., 
took up corporate residence in Dela- 
ware three months ago, will control 
other children: Wesco Theatres and 
Roxy Theatre, Inc. Wesco was born 
National Theatres Corp., formerly held 
Twentieth Century theatre interests and 
Roxy. Upon divorce (effective June 
28), Twentieth turned over to NTI all 
common in Wesco (1,000 no par 
shares) and Roxy (10,000 no par 
shares). NTI this month will issue 
Twentieth 2,769,486 common shares, 
which the latter will distribute to its 
stockholders next month, one for each 
20 shares. 

Fiscal ledgerdemain may be confus- 
ing, but there’s no mystery over the 
status of Charles P. Skouras, brother of 
Spyros and first president of NTI. As 
topkick of predecessor National Thea- 
tres Corp., he last year knocked down 
$504,510 in salary, profit sharing and 
retirement fund benefits, according to 
divorce papers filed with SEC. Wesco 
has picked up his long-term contract, 
those of ten other former National 
Theatre Corp. officers and directors. 
Total pay and benefits for the eleven 
last year: $1.01 million. Wesco divi- 
dend allowed this year because of loan 
restrictions: 41 cents per common share, 
or $410. 


CANNED GEMS 


Harry Conn, president of $42.9 million 
Columbia Pictures, last year watched 
net reel 4.1% from $1.98 to $1.5 million 
as movie goers continued to turn from 
filmland’s Lethe to deep draughts of 
TV. No man to scorn old mottos, Cohn 
last month snatched a hair of the dog 
that bit him, signed a three-way con- 
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Wide World 
COLUMBIA’S COHN: a hair of the dog 


tract with NBC and Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Purpose: to produce motion pic- 
tures for television and “The Ford 
Theatre.” Subsidiary Screen Gems, Inc., 
will can the pictures, flash them through 
NBC each week for a 39-week period 
beginning October 2. ° 

In plucking the hair, Cohn became 
the first “major” to buttress earnings 
through a national TV advertiser, may 
soon be followed by other cash-hungry 
movie moguls. Screen Gems has made 
other TV films, but peddled them to 
individual stations for local showing. 
In return for first run and option rights, 
Ford will ante up 75% of production 
costs for each half-hour, $25,000 pic- 
ture. Columbia will get up the remain- 
ing 25% and retain negative ownership, 
expects to make its profit from sales 
to other sponsors or resale (under op- 
tion) to Ford. Another Columbia pros- 
pect: overseas distribution. 








SPECHT: 


INP CHICAGO “KILL FLOOR”: 


Exhibitors’ feelings over the Colum- 
bia-Ford deal were mixed. While one 
saw “no cause for alarm,” and an op- 
portunity to develop “new faces,” 
another was somewhat down in the 
mouth. Said he: “. . . just another 
thing to keep people at home.” 


ARMOUR’S BEEF 


Loox1nc more like a small-town butcher 
than the bigtime one he is, Frederick 
William Specht, 62, thickset presi- 
dent of meaty ($503.1 million assets) 
Armour & Company, scowled a jowly 
scowl as he brought out Armour’s first- 
half figures for. inspection. Armour is 
the only one of the Big Four packers 
to quarter its finances as well as its 
beef. If Armour’s statement last month 
was a true sign of how the rest were 
doing, the answer to Wall Street’s ques- 
tion was: not well. 

Like many a butcher's bill, Specht’s 
report made poor reading. Despite 5.3% 
more sales tonnage than last year, Ar- 
mour’s take was 6.8% less. Main reason 
for the dollar difference: meat this 
spring has gone on the butcher block 
for less per pound. 

But what shocked Wall Street was 
the gauntness of Armour’s earnings. Of 
the $531 million second-quarter bill- 
ings, Armour set aside profits of only 
$1.6 million. In the same period last 
year, Armour had netted $2.7 million 
of its $16 million fiscal fat. At the half- 
way mark the-profit portion was only a 
40-cent shred of the $2.19 Armour 
earned through May, 1951. 

Scrubbing his wavy hair with ner- 
vous fingers, squat, thickset Fred 


Specht scratched out an explanation for 
Armour’s all-too-apparent malnutrition. 
When prices went up a year ago, said 
he, seasonally hefty inventories had ac- 
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quired accounting succulence. As they 
tumbled down again this spring, Ar- 
mour was left with stringy inventory 
losses. That knifed Armour’s profits to 
the bone. But no matter how Specht 
sliced it, it was still salami to Wall 
Street palates instead of the rich, red, 
muscle-building beef some pundits had 
expected Armour to serve up this year. 
The same knife carved out an im- 
portant moral for Wall Street. Horace 
T. Consumer's meat is Johnny Q. In- 
vestor’s poison: everybody eats it, but 
few profit from it. 
Perennially-optimistic Wall Street has 
been slow to learn this basic fact of life. 
Among investors who have mistaken 
meat consumption statistics for profit 
pointers, the lesson is plain enough. 
Armour’s common sells at roughly four 
times earnings, a highly uncompliment- 
ary ratio. Yet even at that modest price, 
as the most bullish Armour enthusiast 
must admit, it is still a long shot. 
Thus far, Armour has been a long 
shot that hasn’t paid off. Most of those 
who took the bet have been gored year 
after year by bad news, bled into divi- 
dend anemia. Of Armour’s $21.96 per 
share earnings in the last ten years, 





beneath 1,000 regulations, only the brine that tears are made of 
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common stockholders have received 
exactly 90 cents, none of it since 1948. 
Preferred holders are in even worse 
case: this spring arrearages on the $6 
cumulative preferred issue mounted to 
$9 per share (total: $4.5 million). 

Though it is slight consolation, Ar- 
mour’s weak payout record is only a 
degree less attractive than that of the 
other big packers. Cudahy hasn’t made 
a payment since 1949, distributed only 
$3 of the $14.58 it earned in the last 
decade. Even Swift and Wilson, whose 
dividend records, if scant, are still in- 
tact, both cut back on their payouts. 
Wilson clipped the wings of hope in 
1949, Swift in January. 

Socialist fictioneers Upton Sinclair 
and Theodore Dreiser loved to depict 
the “Beef Barons” as ruthless profiteers 
wallowing in the fleshpots of iniquity. 
And although the plain fact is that the 
packers haven't been feasting on the 
fatted calf for years, present day politi- 
cos still love to daub the “Meat Trust” 
with bloody accusations. 

Actually the packers’ profit margins, 
no less than their net, have been sliced 
desperately thin. Armour averaged only 
.72% profit on sales in 1951, with the 
margin on meat a transparent .18%. 
Wilson, which fattens its average with 
a sports equipment line, batted home 
only .6 cents for every dollar of sales. 
Swift thought it was running well to 
eke out a half-cent profit per sales dol- 
lar, although it had fared worse in only 
three previous years—1921, 1932 and 
1938. Scraping on the barrel’s bottom 
and finding only the brine that tears 
are made of, Cudahy succeeded in 
racking up only a fifth of a cent on the 
dollar. 

But the myth of monopoly and vici- 
ous profiteering in the meat business 
still survives. As of last month, the Big 
Four packers were still under burden 


COFFEE BREAK IN RIO; 


of the long-drawn-out anti-trust suit 
against the industry. Yet the figures 
show that if the “Meat Trust” is any 
monopoly at all, it is a monopoly on 
poverty. 

As the jackals of bureaucracy yapped 
at his heels, stolid Specht kicked the 
sawdust for arguments that would stam- 
pede Washington into loosening the 
clamps on meat prices. Ninety per cent 
of Armour’s tonnage now sells well be- 
low the ceiling prices. But, complains 
Specht, Armour must still employ 300 
people full time just to feed the paper- 
work blizzard required by OPS pro- 
cedure. There are, in fact, more than 
1,000 price rules which must be heeded 
regardless of how far below ceiling 
prices the meat itself sells for. Snaps 
Specht bitterly: “Confusion compounds 
confusion. We are burdened with a 
tremendous bookkeeping bill for no 
reason whatsoever.” In one recent 
month alone, Armour’s small army of 
accountants and clerical workers burned 
the lights late sorting over old records 
to the tune of $200,000 in overtime. 

Harassed by regulations which have 
turned Armour’s Chicago plant, the 
largest abattoir in the world, into a 
hamstrung bureaucracy itself, Specht 
couldn’t help focusing his specs on an 
uncomfortable item: of the $16 million 
Armour earned last year, at least $12.5 
million was contributed by the Big 
Butcher’s non-edible sidelines. Weighed 
against the fact that the vast bulk of 
sales was meat—4,000,000,000 pounds 
of it last year, averaging 26 pounds per 
capita—Specht was tempied to wonder 
why he was in the meat business at all. 
Results this year have been even more 
frightening. Thus far Armour has in- 
curred a $1.9 million loss on its food 
business, a loss redeemed only by the 
$5 million profit on other operations. 

Thus of the $11 million Specht has 
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tabbed for capital plant this year, it is 
no surprise that the largest fraction will 
go into non-packing operations, Not 
counted in this figure is another $12 
million Specht is sinking into a new 
pharmaceutical layout at Bradley, Illi- 
nois. Apparently he is convinced that 
it will take something besides a meat 
cleaver to hack out profits. 

The process of change has already 
gone a good deal further than most in- 
vestors realize, and certainly much 
further at Armour than with its com- 
petition. Outside its meat and dairy 
line, Armour now sells some 2,000 
other products. Not all are new. Many 
are old standbys developed by founder 
Philip Danforth Armour before the turn 
of the century as uses for packing 
waste: glue, leather, curled _ hair, 
“pulled wool,” fertilizers, soaps, am- 
monia. But more profitable and more 
promising are the products of recent 
research: plastics, germicides, feeds and 
pharmaceuticals. The latter have scored 
well-publicized successes as “wonder 
drugs.” Best known is cortisone, an 
adrenal hormone Armour processes from 
the pituitary glands of the animals it 
slaughters. Another is Tryptar, a re- 
fined enzyme which attacks dead tissue 
without harming living cells. 

Though he shows no sign of backing 
out of the low-margin meat business, 
Specht has clearly indicated that he 
intends to push into new and more 
profitable chemical sidelines as fast as 
he can. Leveraged on the short end of 
a teeter-totter overbalanced by Ar- 
mour’s $139 million debt and 500,000 
shares of senior stock, common stock- 
holders can hardly be blamed for wish- 
ing him Godspeed. 


JAVA JIVE 


Since War II, many production-con- 
scious employers have shudderingly 
harked back to GI days and a ditty the 
boys would warble when tipsy or home- 
sick: 


The coffee that they serve you 
They say is mighty fine, 

It’s good for cuts and bruises 
And tastes like iodine... . 


Today, most of the bosses would like 
to serve a few doses of the Army's 
lethal black stuff to their employees— 
commercially-prepared java is just too 
good. Since the war, the coffee “sneak” 
has developed into a twice-daily scrim- 
mage which has knocked many a pro- 
duction schedule silly. While em- 
ployees hit for the nearest coffeepou- 
rium for some joe (with), empty desks 
mean less sugar and cream (without) 
for the boss. 

All this will soon be ancient history, 
says the National Coffee Association, 
which, primarily interested in coffee 
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sales, has tried to bend a non-financial 
ear to the woes of management. Quick 
to note a new trend, especially when it 
sells java in quantities, the association 
is plugging hard for programs to bring 
the coffee to the desk. The association 
is percolating with happiness over the 
new cure. In its own words, “. . . once 
forced to tread lightly on,the subject . . . 
now feel morally free to exploit to the 
fullest this natural and sizable phase of 
coffee consumption.” 

A survey made for the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau shows coffee drinking at 
the place of work up 55% from ’50 to 
51. Mutual Life Insurance in New York 
City is the piping hot example. Each 


morning eight mobile carts sleuce out - 


50 black gallons in Mutual’s home office 
-saving the company an estimated 
$130,000 per year in labor costs. The 
caterers are moving into a creamy field. 
Schrafft’s entered the coffee-carry two 
years ago with one customer; now 
serves 21 companies and 50,000 em- 
ployees; has a steady daily run of 1,300 
gallons of coffee, 275 pounds of sugar, 
and 30,000 pieces of pastry. Some of 
the Schrafft customers: American Ara- 
bian Oil, Dun and Bradstreet, Mac- 
millan, Dan River Mills, American Can, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, and American Cy- 
anamid. 

While the bureaus are excited over 
the new  efficiency-bearing formula, 
many businessmen claim the idea tastes 
like iodine. They feel bringing the “lift” 
to the addict can have one unproduc- 
tive result: more addicts. 


FAT GAT 


Few companies coupled to the railroad 
business have achieved investment sta- 
tus in the last 20 years. With oil royal- 
ties flowing into its coffers, Union Pa- 
cific made the grade; and Santa Fe 
combined superb territory and _ fine 
management to turn the trick. A third 
company to crack this exclusive set was 
General American Transportation. GAT 
has rolled through on a basically sound 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORT A- 
TION MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of American Car & 
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business and thoroughly capable top 
brass. 

The 54-year-old company has sported 
but two chairmen—its founder, Max 
Epstein, who still sits on the board as 
executive committee chairman, and Les- 
ter N. (for North) Selig, who took over 
the reins in 1948 when Epstein re- 
tired. In 1898 Chicago stockyard work- 
er Epstein earned a $1,000 commission 
when he scold 20 second-hand refrig- 
erator cars. Since he could not sell an- 
other 28, he used his $1,000 as slim 
margin to buy the $11,200 worth of 
cars himself, got a leasing business onto 
the tracks. Year after year he ploughed 
earnings back into the business, ex- 
panded operations to include manufac- 
turing. By 1916, when GAT stock first 
hit the marketplace, the $1,000 had 
grown to $3.8 million. 

Brooklyn-bred Selig entered the 
shops of GAT in 1914, the Army three 
years later. After mustering out, he 
quickly clambered up the GAT ladder: 
from shop employee to purchasing 
agent, then assistant to the president, 
president and vice-chairman. Promo- 
tion of slender 58-year-old Selig to 
chairmanship followed founder Ep- 
stein’s employee policy: promote from 
within. 

The change from Epstein to Selig 
caused hardly a ripple in company pol- 
icy: expand, diversify and grow. Dur- 
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ing Selig’s reign, GAT’S tank car fleet 
passed its biggest competitor’s, Union 
Tank’s. And while Union Tank’s gross 
revenues have declined since the height 
of War Ii, GAT’s increased 34%. 

Efficiency is what Selig really sells. 
If they could do so more cheaply, rail- 
roads and manufacturers would oper- 
ate their own fleets of special cars. 
Since railroads are not required to fur- 
nish such equipment, oil, chemical and 
food shippers have but two choices: 
(1) own cars; (2) lease them. Many 
have attempted the former. Eventually, 
most companies—Texas, Phillips, Swift, 
Procter and Gamble, for example—have 
sold their fleets to GAT only to lease 
them back. This year, Union Oil of 
California turned over its 600-car fleet 
for GAT to run. 

Of GAT’s 58,500 cars, 44,000 are 
tanks. And 42% of the tanks carry pe- 
troleum. The others haul food, chem- 
icals, tar and creosote, wine and naval 
stores. For these products, the com- 
pany operates 500 different types of 
cars. One recent innovation is the 
TransFlo car, developed to carry items 
in bulk, obviating the necessity of pre- 
liminary packaging. 

Individual companies like Gulf and 
du Pont rent cars under long-term 
leases; GAT, in its nationwide network 
of shops, handles all repairs and up- 
keep. But smaller shippers or those 
with seasonal demands can make ar- 
rangements to suit their needs. 

This preponderant activity of GAT— 
car leasing—carries both stability and 
built-in growth. While food prices may 
rise and fall, the quantity consumed 
grows with the population, and it must 
be transported. Even in 1932 GAT 
earned $2.19 a share. And GAT must 
also grow with the needs of the chemi- 
cal and petroleum industries, which 
constitute its biggest customers. 

Early in the company’s history Ep- 
stein realized that he could build cars 
cheaper than he could buy them. In 
1907 GAT rolled out its first tank car. 
Today the company not only designs 
its own special type cars, but constructs 
all types for its railroad customers, 
ranks third (after American Car and 
Foundry and Pullman) among car- 
builders. 

More important than car making 
from a growth standpoint is GAT’s 
storage and terminal business. Most 
products carried by GAT are liquids 
that must be stored, often both at the 
receiving and delivery ends of their 
trips. Small shippers often had no re- 
course but to store them in competitors’ 
tanks. In 1925 Epstein took a flyer with 
a public tank farm in New Orleans. The 
experiment was so successful that GAT 
now owns five fields which contributed 
15% of 1951 earnings. 

To smooth out the dips in the car- 











building cycle, the company embarked 


on a diversification program after War 


II, GAT began constructing oil storage 
tanks and a line of dryers, filters, mix- 
ers, evaporators and dewatering presses. 
The company has even tried its hand 
at molding plastics. Remarks frank, en- 
ergetic president Sam Laud: “Plastic 
molding has not been profitable for us, 
but we firmly believe that it will be. 
The reasons that we haven't made 
money add up to the fact that we didn’t 
do as good a job as we should have 
done. There are difficulties in entering 
any new business, but even allowing 
for that, we didn’t do too good a job.” 
In fact, the whole diversification pro- 
gram has so far produced little in the 
way of profits. 

But GAT management knows how to 
weed when necessary. When its motor 
coach business turned sour, the com- 
pany called it quits. But GAT’s man- 
agement also knows how to capitalize 
on bad luck. Example: its planned 
waste disposal business. GAT had 
trouble in three states because of wastes 
that resulted from cleaning cars after 
petroleum, acid, fat and phenol runs. 
Out of legal necessity, the company 
developed and built plants to eliminate 
the nuisances. The results garnered vig- 
orous Official nods of approval. Since 
other companies suffer from or expect 
the same trouble with the law, GAT 
now plans to sell installations that check 
polluting wastes and noisome odors. 

Despite its diversification efforts, 
GAT management must keep its eye 
on the birdie. Leasing is its basic busi- 
ness and company intends to maintain 
its dominant position in the field. Earn- 
ings are running ahead of last year’s, 
which, in turn, exceeded 1950's. It is 
a long-term habit. Cracks youthful- 
looking Laud: “While we like the as- 
surance that we have of riding through 
a depression, we are by no means con- 
tent to simply hold our own. We aren’t 
planning it that way... .” 


CRAZY LIKE A FOX 


THoucH Americans are swallowing 
more and more frozen citrus juices, cut- 
throat competition has put an acid bite 
on canners’ profits. Main trouble: too 
much juice, too little discipline in sell- 
ing it. Six-ounce cans, once sold for as 
high as 3le each, last month were not 
exactly melting their way out of freez- 
ers at two for 29. 

To the disgust of many a hopeful 
investor, earnings have turned sour. 
Big stockholder Bing Crosby, for one, 
has his toupee lifted by news of Minute 
Maid’s melting net. From a_ not-too- 
solid $606,118 a year ago, earnings 
softened to only $300,000 in the first 
half of fiscal 52. The hot breath of 
competition undoubtedly did likewise 
to other freezers’ cold cash take. But 
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MINUTE MAID MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of General Foods 
and Clinton Foods. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Minute 
Maid. 


since Maid is the only one of the Big 
Three Squeezers (Birds Eye and Snow 
Crop are the others) to segregate juice 
profits, stockholder Crosby could only 
hope that his investment wasn’t doing 
any worse than the others. 

Some people, though, well-hipped on 
the frozen juice business in the spec- 
tacular days of its first growth, are now 
going around calling it a lemon, Yet 
though he has the name for it, Minute 
Maid’s president John M. Fox isn't 
among those crying sour grapes. “Sure,” 
he admits, “our margin of profit has 
narrowed greatly. But volume is what 
counts in this business and we're get- 
ting it.” The volume Fox is talking 
about is the 10,000,000 gallons of citrus 
juices he will pack this year—25% more 
than in ’51. This probably makes Min- 
ute Maid the No. 1 juicer, although 
again Birdseye and Snow Crop secrecy 
make it hard to prove. 

No matter what the exact figures, 
Fox deserves his reputation for manag- 
ing Minute Maid as shrewdly as any- 
one in the business. In 1945, all the 
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frozen juicers were starting trom 
scratch and, in theory at least, all had 
an equal chance. That Minute Maid 
grabbed first place is credit enough in 
the tough, elbow-and-knuckle frozen 
citrus business. Doubly creditable is the 
fact that Minute Maid is the only one 
of the Big Three to scramble into the 
big time without an assist from a big 
corporate patron. Snow Crop founder 
John I. Moone undoubtedly has made 
a more colorful run for the big money, 
but he soon lunged for the protective 
skirts of big Clinton Foods. (Snow 
Crop is now a Clinton Division.) Birds 
Eye has been a General Foods protegé 
from the beginning. 


Fox didn’t look so foxy, it is true, 
when Snow Crop was negotiating its 
ambitious deal with the Florida Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange last year to stabilize 
the touchy business, But when the deal 
fell through, it was Snow Crop’s turn 
to choke on the thick syrup of ‘its pre- 
mature ballyhoo. As it turned out, it 
was Minute Maid which had swiped 
the advantage from Snow Crop. The 
profit-sharing deal Fox later wangled 
with the Florida growers, while less 
dramatic than Snow Crop’s abortive 
one, has worked out thus far very well. 

No sooner had John Fox reported his 
sour earnings, however, than he came 
through with a gimmick for sweetening 
them up. For “two bits and two Min- 
ute Maid can tops,” said he on a tele- 
vision program, he'd put Junior into 
business with everything needed to 
start an old time lemonade stand. 

“When I was a kid,” says Fox wist- 
fully, “I sold lemonade for a penny or 
two a glass. Now the signs will have 
to say five cents and ten cents.” Fox is 
counting heavily on the youngsters’ 
stands to send Minute Maid’s sales 
soaring. “This will be our biggest year 
in lemonade.” 

Some competitors doubt the value of 
the junior trade, say it’s penny-ante 
stuff. “But,” warns one of them, per- 
haps from bitter experience, “you've 
got to watch that guy like a hawk. He 
may be crazy on this kid deal, but he’s 
crazy like a fox.” 


NEW MEXICAN CUSTOM 


ONCE UPON a time, the story goes, 
Mexico built an automobile. It had 
only one defect: it wouldn’t run. Now 
young, U. S.-educated Ruiz Galindo, 
Jr., is out to prove that story just an- 
other fairy tale by producing Mexico's 
first car, La Nacional. This one runs— 
it’s got a U.S. motor and chassis. 


Inspiration for this creation came 
during a trip to Europe, where Galindo 
was impressed by the superior styling 
of French and Italian automobiles. 
But he was also aware of their sales 
drawbacks in his country: prohibitive 
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GALINDO AND BRAINCHILD: the motor and chassis are extra 


prices in terms of the peso (8.64 to 
the dollar) and local lack of spare 
parts. So he dreamed up a car which 
would combine all the selling points: 
lithe European lines, easily repairable 
American motors, bodies hand manu- 
factured by low-cost Mexican labor. 

Industrialist son of a potent poli- 
tician—papa was an Economy Minister 
—Galindo is in a position to make his 
dream come true. The family owns 
and operates a $15 million furniture 
factory; Father Ruiz Galindo is general 
director, Ruiz, Jr., assistant director, 
and a brother, Armando, is manager. 

Today, when a potential customer 
steps through the modernistic glass 
doors of Distruibdora Mexicana’s Mex- 
ico City showrooms, smiling salesmen 
greet him as if he were ordering a 
couple of dozen Brooks Brothers’ cus- 
tom-tailored suits. The customer des- 
tribes what he wants; DM experts take 
specifications; Ruiz Galindo, Jr. pre- 
sents him with a choice of drawings, 
and the company’s singularly skilled 
workmen do the rest. “We are really 
just tailors,” is the way Mexico’s embryo 
Ford modestly puts it. 

There is something to the compari- 
son. Most customers bring in their own 
chassis and motors—Ford V-8’s, Mer- 
curies and Chryslers are the most pop- 
ular owing to their adaptability to 
low-slung lines—and DM builds cars 
aound them. Nevertheless, no tailor 
could turn out a Nacional. Some cars 
ave featured six ashtrays, three radios, 
built-in bars and bookcases or per- 
haps a shopping compartment for the 
senora. 

Galindo has no illusions of pushing 
Popular Fords, Hillmans, Skodas and 
Opels off Mexican streets. But he does 
feel he can cut himself a sizable slice 
of the country’s horseless carriage 
trade. His prices, which range from 
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$3,000 to $6,000 exclusive of motor 
and ehassis, reflect this mode of think- 
ing. “Call it crazy if you like,” he 
shrugs. “But we are sure there is a 
definite market here for an individu- 
ally styled automobile—and perhaps 
abroad.” 

To date, he admits he has lost 
money on his Mexican car operation. 
But the experiment is backed by a 
highly successful organization doing a 
land-office business in steel office furni- 
ture, pianos, television sets, electrical 
refrigerators, school and hospital equip- 
ment. And La Nacionals are being sold 
as fast as DM’s limited facilities per- 
mit. So fast, in fact, that Galindo claims 
he hasn’t been able to acquire one. He 
drives a French Simca. 


WHICH KIND OF 
MUTUAL? 


In irs latest mutual fund prospectus, 
Dreyfus & Company lists a few seldom- 
mentioned truths. Samples: “Investing 
is not an exact science”; “. . . the best 
management makes frequent mistakes”; 
“there are costs—a purchasing charge 
and a management fee—when you buy 
shares in the Dreyfus Fund. You should 
weigh these costs... .” 

Ever since the flowering of open-end 
investment trusts during the early ’30s, 
investors have indeed weighed the load 
costs (average: 8% of offering price) 
and the annual management deduction 
(average: .5% of, fund assets). And 
more often than not, the big barrier to 
a quickly-clinched sale has been the 
8% load, about half of which represents 
salesmen’s commission. Result: in the 
last five or six years, more and more 
mutuals have set up shop without the 
burden of a load charge. Many are side 
enterprises, supervised by the left hand 
of an investment counselor and thus re- 
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quiring no great research overhead. 

Although net mutual sales of $430 
million for the twelvemonth ended 
March 31 were close to the previous 
years pace, fund managements have 
been doing a little weighing of the load 
charge, too. In April, 1951, Broad 
Street Investing Corporation and Na- 
tional Investors granted reduced load 
fees to investors willing to contract for 
$25,000 worth of shares in a one-year 
period. Previously, only one-shot pur- 
chases in that amount were eligible for 
the cut rate. Last January, Axe-Hough- 
ton extended a similar reduction with- 
out a contract to buy—a trust officer’s 
letter of intention is good enough. 
Affiliated Fund dropped its load from 
7.5% to 6.75% last fall on $10,000 
blocks, made the same slash in May for 
purchases over $5,000. Institutional Se- 
curities lowered commissions on June 2 
from 8.66% to 7.5% on bulk orders of 
$15,000 and up. 

These concessions appear to be 
straws in the bigger wind that is ush- 
ering in low-load and even no-load 
funds. There are now five funds* which 
charge only 2% as an acquisition cost 
on small purchases, and fourteent 
which add no sales load whatever. One 
such, the Sterling Investment Fund, 
began last May in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, when several corporate trus- 
tees who liked the mutual idea balked 
at the usual 8% admission fee. Locally- 
sponsored Sterling charges 2% on small 
purchases, nothing on blocks of $50,- 
000 or more. Already two local trust 
companies, a university and a pension 
fund have become subscribers. 

But the load problem cannot be 
solved simply by dropping all or part 
of the charge. Most mutuals are sold 
through brokers, who are out to make 
a living. They push mutuals because 
there is a commission involved. For the 
rest, an 8% load charge includes other 
promotional expenses needed to bring 
a fund to the small investor’s attention 
and maintain sales volume. 

In contrast, the low-load or no-load 
fund has a limited promotional budget, 
and is therefore slower to catch on. 
Those which do manage modest adver- 
tising programs are hampered by the 
SEC “tombstone” format. Without a 
*The five: Dodge and Cox, Guardian 
Mutual, Investors Management, Pine Street, 
and Sterling Investment Funds. 

+ The fourteen: Bowling Green, Cincin- 
nati, Haydock, Johnston Mutual, Loomis- 
Sayles Mutual, Northeast Investors Trust, 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock, Rittenhouse, 
Scudder Stevens and Clark, Scudder 
Stevens and Clark Common Stock, Pell de 
Vegh Mutual, Stein Roe and Farnham, 
Wall Street Investing Corp., and Pruden- 
tial Fund of Boston, 


sizable sales commission, they can 
hardly expect dealers to push their 
shares. And although conventional fund 
underwriters are themselves limited to 
tombstone ads, their brokers can fill in 
with more liberal advertisements of 
their own and by person-to-person sales 
talks. 

Big, knowledgeable, institutional in- 
vestors can thread their way to the 
low-load funds more easily than the 
little man. They are being helped 
toward mutual-mindedness by law: last 
year ten “prudent-man” states* ap- 
proved mutual shares for strict trust in- 
vestment. And the funds themselves are 
providing extra incentives: Axe-Hough- 
ton, for instance, recently sliced its sales 
commission in half for charitable 
groups, pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans. 

Other things (including management 
savvy) being equal, the investor who 
wants all his capital to work for him 
naturally prefers a low-load or no-load 
fund. But other things (including man- 
agement savvy) are seldom equal. 


*Colorado, Kansas, Maine, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 


Scatteration 


One big point of difference is the 
fund manager's concept of that over- 
bandied shibboleth, “diversification.” 
Some funds, as a built-in sop to that 
principle, restrict the percentage of 
assets sunk into any one industry. The 
new Sterling Fund, for one, boasts a 
by-law specifying a 30% one-industry 
limit. Investors Management Fund, 
which charges 2% on acquisition and 
accepts nothing less than $10,000 at a 
time, puts no more than 20% in any 
given industry. 

But the biggest capital gains seem 
to go to those trusts which do not make 
a cult of extreme diversification. Funda- 
mental, which racked up 35% in capital 
gains between 1937 and 1950 ws. 2.2% 
for the average stock fund (see Table 
I) had $128 million net assets last 
March 31. These assets were split 
among 114 securities, only seven of 
which represented amounts under .4% 
of invested capital. Loomis-Sayles, a 
no-load mutual, divided its April 30 
assets of $13 million among 47 stocks 
and 15 bonds. Only two issues were 
valued at less than $60,000, or .5%. 
In his recent book, “The Investment 
Company and the Investor,” Rudolph 
Weissman declares that holdings small- 





90 STOCK INDEX 
(Standard & Poor’s) 


BALANCED FUNDS: 

Boston Fund (7.5) 

Commonwealth Investment (8) 

Eaton & Howard Balanced (6)......... 
Nation-wide Securities* (6.75) 

Scutter Stevens & Clark (0) 

Wellington Fund (8) 


AVERAGE, BALANCED FUNDS..... 


STOCK FUNDS: 


Broad Street Investing Corp. (7.5)...... 
Bullock Fund (8.67) 

Dividend Shares (8.67)............. “ 
Eaton & Howard Stock (6) 
Fundamental Investors (8.75) 
Incorporated Investors (7.5) 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund (0) 
Massachusetts Investors Trust (7.5) 
Mass. Investors Growth Stk. Fund (7.5). 
Mutual Investment Fund (8.5) 

New England Fund (7) 

Selected American Shares (7.5) 
Sovereign Investors (8.67) 

State Street Investment Corp. (0) 


AVERAGE, STOCK FUNDS 


* Became balanced fund in 1945. 





TABLE I 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMANCE OF MUTUAL FUNDS 1937-1950 


(Base: Offering Price, Dec. 31, 1939; 1950 figure represents bid plus capital dis- 
tributions, Figures in parentheses: loading charge) 


High Sept. 29 
May, 1946 1950 


High % change 
March, 1937 1937-1950 
148.3 


152.9 154.4 


+41 
171.9 
168.4 
134.7 


164.8 
199.2 


148.5 
186.0 
157.5 
126.3 
140.2 
146.9 


—13.6 
+10.5 
+16.9 
—27.7 
+17.6 
+ 24 


146.2 


164.8 
158.9 
144.2 
173.2 
197.3 
187.7 
170.0 
143.1 
155.1 
139.5 
137.6 
147.7 
113.3 
194.5 


160.2 








er than this percentage are neither fish 
nor fowl but symptons of “scatteration” 
serving “no real purpose.” 

In itself, the mere avoidance of scat. 
teration is no guarantee of success, 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, the in- 
dustry’s $465 million Goliath, held only 
145 securities at first quarter's end, 
with only five of these valued under 
$500,000. Yet, MIT’s principal index 
declined 8% between 1937 and 1950, 
vs. the average gain of 2.2%. 

Perhaps the ultimate of diversifica- 
tion is represented by Commonwealth 
Investment, whose $48 million assets 
are mincemeated into 325 separate 
issues. Commonwealth defends | this 
policy as the responsibility of an open- 
end trust toward investors who might 
some day want to liquidate in a huny. 


The matter of redemptions 


Commonwealth’s stand on liquidity 
raises an interesting question. Given an 
extreme emergency or a long depres- 
sion when small holders rush to take 
the cash and let the capital gains go, 
would the mutuals experience a “rm 
on the bank?” The question has never 
been put to a real test. SEC made a 
study of net liquidations during the 
early "30s and found that redemptions 
exceeded sales in only one year. But 
there were few mutual holders in those 
days. The next decline, in 1937, was § 
too short to be conclusive. So was the 
brief market slump after the Korean 
war broke, although the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies boast- 
ed that sales of 64 trusts exceeded re- 
purchases by $800,000 during the last 
week of June, 1950. This “broad pic- 
ture” obscured the fact that Massachv- 
setts Investors’ Growth Stock Fund, 
Knickerbocker Fund and Stock and 
Bond Group of Institutional Shares to- 
gether lost $300,000 on redemptions. 

For the year ended March 31, re 
demptions amounted to 8.8% of average 
assets, or 38.3% of sales for the same 
period. Broken down by quarters, the 
percentage of redemptions against sales 
has been improving: for 1951’s final 
quarter it was 32%, for the March quat- 
ter only 25%. A closer examination 
shows that much of the improvement is 
due to the appearance of no-load funds. 
These place their shares directly, for 
the most part, and this appears t0 
dampen the trading impulse. 

To be specific: Loomis-Sayles, a 0 
load mutual, reported redemption 
7.1% of average assets for its last fi 
year, ended October 31, 1951. Over 
the same period all common stock mu 
tuals experienced redempiions of 9.96% 
Balanced funds, although more cot 
servative vehicles, show the same pat 
tern. For conventionally loaded 
the 1951 redemptions ran to 6.5% 
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while Scudder Stevens and Clark, a no- 
Jjoader, showed 5.5%. Two compara- 
tively new no-loaders show an even 
better redemption resistance. The John- 
ston Mutual Fund, now worth $1.6 
million, has experienced redemptions 
of only $68,000 in five years—roughly 
1.7% per annum—while Wall Street In- 
vesting Corporation, now worth $3.2 
million, has been forced to repurchase 
less than $60,000 worth of its shares 
since being organized in 1947. 


Mutual satisfaction 


Nevertheless, picking a mutual can 
hardly be done on the basis of a priori 
preferences for a no-loader over an 
eight per center, for a scatterizer over 
a plunger, or vice versa. Within the 
general risk category of mutual de- 
sired (balanced or stock type), per- 
formance is the obvious criterion. 

Table I evaluates principal perform- 
ance of the older funds through two 
complete market cycles, lying between 
three almost-equal points on Standard 
& Poor’s 90-stock index. These points 
coincide with the March, 1937 high, 
the May, 1946 high, and the Septem- 
ber 29, 1950 level. Index numbers* 
are based on offering prices on Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, when the Consumers 
Price Index (then 99.6) began to rise 
under war-induced inflation. 

Among the established balanced 
funds Scudder Stevens and Clark—a 
no-loader—shows the best management 
of principal over the period, followed 
very closely by Eaton & Howard. 

Fundamental, Loomis-Sayles and 
State Street Investment show the great- 
est capital gain among the stock funds, 
and oddly enough two of the three are 
no-loaders. The Loomis-Sayles manage- 
ment is now somewhat wary of the 
market, having held no more than 55% 
of its assets in common stocks since 
Korea. Its best performance came on 
the down-swing and partial recovery 
from 1937 through 1939. Similarly, the 
Scudder balanced fund is now in a 
conservative position, holds only 50.4% 
of assets in junior equities. 

Table II lists the income records of 
the major stock and balanced funds. 
But, taken by themselves, average net 
dividends for five years can be mis- 
leading. Among the stock funds, for 
example, Massachusetts Investors Trust 
shows up fifth in dividend yields, but 
at the same time failed fully to conserve 
its principal over the 1937-1950 haul. 
And among the balanced funds Na- 
tional Securities (Income), which leads 
its classification with a 6.09% yield, 


—_—— 


*Index numbers in Tables I and II are 
taken from the Henry Ansbacher Long 
Index of Mutual Funds, published monthly 
in Trusts and Estates Magazine. 
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shows an astonishingly low principal 
index of 107.6—contrasting with the 
90-stock index of 189.5. The older no- 
loaders which show to advantage in 
principal performance—Scudder Stev- 
ens and Clark, Loomis-Sayles and State 
Street Investment—register lower-than- 





years. In the case of the first two, this 
reflects wholesale shifts into senior se- 
curities during recent years. In order to 
balance income performance against 
management of principal, an index to 
the latter as of May 29, 1952, is in- 
cluded below in the second column of 





average rates of return for the last five Table II. 
TABLE II 
DIVIDEND RETURN FROM MUTUAL FUND INVESTMENT 
(Based on average of 12 month-end offering prices. 
Figures in parentheses: loading charge) 
Principal ————i2 months eneding May———— 5-Year 
Index 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Average 
May 29; 52 % % % % % % 
BALANCED FUNDS: 
American Bus. Shares (7.5). 1493 415 430 461 3.56 3.58 4.04 
Axe-Houghton F’d “A” (8). 1994 429 485 414 415 2.93 4.07 
Axe-Houghton F’d “B” (8). 213.7 333 3.51 4.03 386 4.06 3.76 
Boston Fund (7.5)........ 1646 3.75 4.77 379 3891 826 3.90 
Commonwealth Invest. (8). 2106 3.23 391 405 405 401 3.85 
Dreyfus Fund (8) ........ 149.7 390 403 456 438 3893 4.16 
Diversified Inv. Fund* (8.75) 141.3 6.09 6.11 5.50 5.34 5.47. 5.70 
Eaton & Howard 
OS ES 179.2 3889 389 407 396 375 38.91 
Fully Administered Fund 
(Group Securities) (8.5)... 141.3 3.55 442 408 3890 356 3.90 
Gen’l Inv’tors Trust *(8).... 1304 425 5.28 5.34 5.08 484 4.96 
Investors Mutual (7.5)..... 157.3 38.70 430 488 408 419 4.18 
Johnston Mutual Fund (0)... 178.1 389 4386 444 440 4384 4.29 
Mutual Fund of Boston (8). 159.0 3.25 3.76 3.73 451 4.03 3.86 
Nat'l Sec. (Income) °(8.5).. 107.6 627 630 5.93 624 5.70 6.09 
Nation-wide Securities (6.75) 137.1 355 456 454 487 3.79 4.16 
George Putnam Fund (7.5). 
Scudder Stevens & 1444 393 385 409 427 375 3.98 
Clark BR tees Apes 15446 381 399 388 340 38321 8.66 
Wellington Fund (8)...... 163.0 3.63 357 404 386 365 3.75 
Whitehall Fund (7) ...... 1904 3852 4295 411 4389 887 4.08 
Wisconsin Investment (7.5) 2216 226 2.02 3861 2.38 3.55 2.76 
AVERAGE, BAL, FUNDS. 166.0 3.72 421 423 413 3881 4.02 
STOCK FUNDS: 
Affiliated Fund +(7.5)..... 1964 5.18 601 645 485 443 5.38 
Broad Street Investing 
Eon in Lamas 2019 445 502 519 543 4.70 496 
Bullock Fund (8.67)....... 1846 38.50 463 468 465 481 4.45 
Delaware Fund (8.5)...... 165.1 2.95 3.78 419 396 385 3.75 
Dividend Shares (8.67).... 165.2 3.73 444 448 452 461 4.36 
Eaton & Howard Stock (6). 207.3 341 3.77 405 394 363 3.76 
Fidelity Fund (7.5) ....... 214.1 416 610 464 522 471 4.97 
First Mutual Tr. Fund (8.75) 943 341 4.75 476 360 258 3.82 
Fundamental Investors (8.75) 238.0 3.51 4.76 433 4.71 443 4.85 
Incorporated Investors (7.5) 233.1 484 5.98 560 469 4.06 5.03 
Institutional Shares (Stock & 
Bond Group) (8.67)..... 169.8 494 463 525 2.40 
Investment Co. of 
America (8) ...... eoeee 1889 413 483 899 410 3638 4.04 
Investors Management 
Fund (2) 210.7 3.78 5.10 -486 493 4387 461 
Knickerbcoker Fund (8.7) 1216 3861 528 3.96 3823 197 $8.61 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual 
arr t 1914 $864 821 258 2.71 3.00 3.03 
Mass. Investors Trust (7.5). 180.9 4.72 5.21 491 526 452 492 
Mass, Investors Growth 
et ts WE, «506 ow toe 195.9 366 434 397 394 283 3.75 
Mutual Investment Fd. (8.5) 159.1 3.63 345 363 230 2.77 3.16 
National Investors (7.5) ... 233.9 3.79 4.52 403 452 347 4.07 
New England Fund (7).... 154.8. 3.78 393 443 405 3.87 4.01 
Selected American 
JR 168.5 3.555 492 5.04 534 433 4.64 
Sovereign Investors (8.67)... 129.7 3.13 410 488 4.71 569 4.50 
State Street Investment§... 232.0 2.91 3.73 347 3.70 294 3.35 
Wall Street Invest. Corp. (0) 2109 3.08 355 376 4.11 3.71 3.64 
AVERAGE,STOCK FUNDS 1849 385 447 429 426 3.78 4.18 
90 STOCK INDEX (Stand- 
ey ae 189.5 
® High Income—2nd Grade Senior Fund. + Leverage Fund. § Sold over the 
counter—no load charge as such. 
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Heat waves 


Tis PIECE of prose is being written 
in the swelter of a 100-degree day. 
From where you sit you can see the 
heat waves bounce off the sizzled 
pavement. And through the haze 
and humidity you watch enviously 
those lucky people with no deadlines 
and with time to spare saunter into 
a tavern for whatever cooling succor 
these air-conditioned havens have to 
offer. It’s enough to put you in an 
acidic mood. 

You think back a bit and remem- 
ber the time you visited the X com- 
pany and the works manager, a little 
plant Napoleon who had heard that 
this was an era of human relations 
and practiced it with the subtlety 
of mashed potatoes. He told how the 
company had started a little “emer- 
gency fund” and workers in need of 
ready cash could borrow a few dol- 
lars when trouble beckoned. The 
emergency fund is old hat to any 
business with a heart and rarely 
mentioned to outsiders because it is 
so intimate a kind of relationship be- 
tween worker and company But to 
this works manager, here was human 
relations with a capital H. You must 
have tried unsuccessfully to stifle a 
yawn when he talked about the 
emergency fund so, determined to 
prove his point to the humiliating 
end, he summoned a man and wo- 
man into his office. 

“Harry,” he bellowed, “tell this 
man here from New York how we 
gave you money to bail out your 
son who got picked up on that stol- 
en car charge—come on, don’t be 
bashful.” 

And to the woman: “Mary, didn’t 
the company lend you 150 bucks to 
pay for the funeral expenses of your 
mother—didn’t we?” 

The woman reddened, tears 
choked her voice. “I'll pay you back 
that money if it’s the last. . . .” She 
ran out. 

You remember the executive—a 
banker, of all people—who had read 
somewhere that what employees 
need for good morale is INCEN- 
TIVE. The great brain thought and 
thought and he decided that his 
bank would provide workers with 
the will to curb absenteeism by run- 
ning a contest. With a magnanimity 
that would put even old Scrooge to 
shame, the bank offered a “whopper” 
of a prize to any employee who was 
not absent or late for one whole year 
—a ball point pen with your ini- 





-——LABOR RELATIONS 





tials. Cost of the 
pen retail—67c a 
piece. At the end 
of the year—al- 
though several 
employees were 
elegible—not a 
single one ap- 
plied for a pen. 

This reminds you of the Mr. Big 
who was all hepped-up on employee 
communications. Yes sir, he believed 
that business should talk more to its 
employees, give "em facts—that was 
the new policy of his company, And 
so it happened that the company 
went into negotiations with the un- 
ion and, as sometimés also happens, 
neither side could come to terms. A 
strike ensued. For three months the 
plant was closed. For three months 
the company continued to issue its 
employee house organ—mailed it to 
employees’ homes, in fact. And nev- 
er a line about the strike—not a 
stick of type about the union situa- 
tion. “Communications.” 

Or the controller of a company 
who found: employees were making 
personal telephone calls during lunch 
and after hours. To effect a cure, he 
put locks on all the office phones at 
midday and at quitting time. 

Or the boss who insisted that all 
members of the personnel depart- 
ment wear “work clothes” just like 
the men in the shop. “Makes for 
better equality,” he put it. 

Or the company that agreed to 
give its employees an hour off to 
contribute to the blood bank—with 
this added stipulation: any worker 
who felt “dizzy” after giving his 
blood could take the day off. Next 
day 1,800 employees reported they 
were too dizzy to work. 

The hot weather also reminds you 
of the company that ran an annual 
picnic for employees. The picnic 
cost the company nothing because it 
operated a wide assortment of games 
of chance, and netted for itself a 
pretty profit. (The picnics were 
scheduled on payday so the workers 
would have plenty to spend.) 

It’s getting a little cooler now. A 
soft breeze is coming through the 
window. Your mood mellows. You 
think: 

Yes, many management men still 
trip and tumble over this new 
fangled notion of “Human Rela- 
tions.” But maybe you should give 
them “A” for effort anyway. 


lawrence Stessin 
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B-W’s BULGE 


WHILE most auto parts stocks haye 
been slogging down an apathetic Wal] 
Street, blue chip Borg-Warner has 
made new highs with monotonous regu. 
larity. Over 50% above its 1929 top, 
the stock seldom catches the criticism 
aimed at a Dow or a Minnesota Min. 
ing: “It has not only discounted the 
future, but the hereafter as well.” Jn 
fact, B-W still yields 6.8% and sell 
for only 8.3 times depressed 195] 
earnings. 

In contrast with the long lost splen. 
dors of Timken Roller Bearing and 
Stewart-Warner, B-W consistently crops 
up with new and profitable products, 
Despite this success, the company con- 
stantly hypos its research facilities. In 
addition to divisional research staffs and 
the Central Research Laboratory (buck. 
ing long-range problems), this year the 
company added the Products Develop- 
ment Laboratory. The laboratory, in- 
stituted as an entire division, shoves 
new products from invention to pro 
duction stage. 


Of recent, big money coiner for B-W 
has been its automatic transmission. 
The company grinds them out as fast 
as raw materials roll in. So popula 
are the transmissions that 17 of the 
25 cars in the 1952 Mobilgas Economy 
Run carried them. Predicts 75-year-old 
Charles S. (for Strout) Davis, B-W 
chairman: “When restrictions are fully 
lifted on the production of these trans- 
missions as well as on the manufacture 
of automobiles, expansion of our plant 
capacity will be necessary to take care 
of our increasing demand.” 


The company, now starting pr- 
duction on LVT’s (Landing Vehicle, 
Tracked) which B-W developed for 
the Bureau of Ships and Marine Corps, 
finds low-profit armament business con- 
suming an increasingly large percent- 
age of gross. B-W parts go to every 
branch of the armed forces. A B-W 
strike last year so fouled up the defense 
works that Truman had to intervene. 


But the company is still expanding 
into new civilian lines. To its 25 divi- 
sions, B-W has added’ one more—Re- 
flectal Corporation, the nation’s largest 
producer of aluminum foil blanket-type 
insulation. Reflectal rounds out B-W's 
home weather conditioning line (it al- 
ready manufactures storm windows an 
screens). The new division will hardly 
challenge auto parts’ importance in the 
sales picture, but adds one more string 
to the big B-W earning bow, which 
also includes household appliances, 
farm equipment products and aviation 
parts. 


After War II, B-W earnings showed 
a big bulge, doubled from 1946 t 
1947 to establish a new plateau. 
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earlier earnings level had held fairly 
constant from 1936 to 1946. Company 
officials hope for another bulge after 






‘a delusion. 
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A&P VS. ARNALL 


TuoucH the Dun & Bradstreet index 
was flashing a 9% drop in wholesale 
food prices and a price reduction rash 
had struck clothing and electrical ap- 
pliances, price stabilizer Ellis Arnall 
thinks “soft markets” are a snare and 
In blasting them as a 
“myth” which had “deceived” many a 
businessman (and the OPS man who 
had earlier said: “. . . a reasonable per- 
centage of . . . goods aren't selling at 
ceiling . . .”), Arnall leveled his heaviest 
guns at $419.7 million Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company. 

A & P has been beating its own 
drum, implicitly sniping at Arnall’s 
agency with ads inviting people to 
come in and browse around: “Over 
1,000 items . . . are priced below OPS 
ceilings.” For stabilizer Arnall this was 
the greatest snare of all. Though he did 
not mention A & P by name, he took 
off on an ad in the Washington Evening 
Star, hacked at the chain’s comparison 
of 353 items it had on sale and OPS 
prices. Charge: 107 of them sold below 
ceiling only if bought in multiple. Re- 
maining items, Arnall admitted, were 
going for one or more cents below ceil- 
ing with no strings attached. 

Replied Steven Shea, A & P general 
sales director. “. . . I don’t want to 
comment on the ad, but everything we 
said was true . . . it was a public serv- 
ice. . . Arnall and we are both trying 
to fight inflation.” 

According to his aide, Max Hall, 
Amall fingered the ad, “to answer 
people who think we don’t need con- 
trols anymore . . . he didn’t mention 
A & P because . . . he didn’t want to 
seem to attack them .. . it was offered 
in that spirit.” 

Though A & P has been profligate 
with full-page advertising both now in 
OPS comparisons (double-page spreads 
in key cities) and several years ago 
when anti-trusters were panting down 
its neck, A & P stockholders apparently 
don’t rate the same lavish communica- 
tions treatment. Company’s annual re- 
port is two chaste white cards. One, 
4 consolidated balance sheet, measures 
8% x 3%”; the other, “a condensed state- 
ment”, 5”x 3%”. Together they add 
up to the bare minimum of legally 
required fiscal data. A & P investors, 
like Arnall, presumably know only what 
they read in the papers. 


PEACE RIVER GAS 


On a steaming, windless Wednesday, 
last month, Washington sweltered in 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 





ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK... N ¥ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of June. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


Like A troopship running a block- 
ade, America’s economy did a lot of 
zigging and zagging last month, 
slowly moved ahead. By logging a 
2% gain—just as it did in similar, 
trendless circumstances in April and 
May—business showed underlying 
power which even the steel strike 
could not fully sap. Only New Eng- 
land chugged behind last year’s June 
level (—3%), and a broad strip from 
the Dakotas to the Gulf flew pros- 
perity signals. This ran through 
areas busy with a combination of 
defense and a bumper winter wheat 
crop. Bismarck was still floating on 
a profitable sea of Williston oil. 
Overall, 19 sections plowed ahead, 
only four fell behind last month. 

As New York City’s limping gar- 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Ce ae rer 14% 
Albuquerque, N. M. (2)........ 13 
TB COD, asics savanene 18 
Shoovenpost, La. (4).........00 12 
Wienite, Rams. (8)..... 2.0 ccces 11 
| | ae 9 
EE cians u oo.a nes hele 9 
I sate cvmaswedes 8 
Eee ee ree 8 
a, BEA (BP assivik.s vc dew cei 8 


(In parentheses: number of successive 
months listed in this column. ) 


ment trade led Middle - Atlantic 
states to the biggest drop in the 
country, good sales in Fort Wayne 
and a pick-up in furniture and lum- 
ber in Montgomery pushed those 
cities forward. Other sunny spots in 
the South were Mobile and Savan- 
nah, both stimulated by shipbuild- 
ing and repair activity. In Savannah, 
too, paper milling sped up slightly, 
although pulp products floundered 
generally. 

Although the steel strike had not 
yet scuttled ironbound Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham, coal-mining Pueblo 
and ore-digging Duluth were less 
seaworthy, lost economic headway. 
Independent of steel, but not yet 
buoyed by recent textile advances, 
Raleigh slipped 8% from May, Prov- 
idence 5%, Columbia, $.C. 4%, and 
Syracuse-Utica 2%. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 

Apr. May June 

New England ... —4% —3% —3% 

Middle Atlantic .. +5 +5 +2 


Midwest ........ —§ —2 0 
Ns wkie anaes +1 +41 +48 
South Central ... +2 +4 +6 
North Central ... —3 -—l 0 
Mountain ....... 0 +1 +2 
re +38 43 442 
NATIONAL 
INDEX ...... +2% +2% +2% 
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near-intolerable heat. In an aftiqtiated 
Government building ill-suited to the 
purpose, a hearing by the Federal 
Power Commission wore into its second 
week. Dull as dozing dogs, half-atten- 
tive clerks and bored reporters mopped 
their brows and irritably fanned them- 
selves with sheaves of testimony. Fid- 
geting in his chair, FPC’s examiner 
disconsolately reconcile 1 himself to the 
tedium of an unpromising case. Up 
for consideration—an application by 
Westcoast Transmission Company, Ltd. 
for permission to pipe gas from Al- 
berta’s fabulous Peace River District 
to the U. S.’s Pacific Northwest. 
Lulling the court with a monotonous 
buzz of technical detail, droning law- 











WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin _ 


(A Rosicrucian ) 


WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets ofa full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—-TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe. H.G.K. 
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San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 
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yers and geologists tediously presented 
Westcoast’s arguments. The prize at 
issue: rights to build a $111 million, 
690-mile-long pipeline to Seattle and 
Portland. 

But the endless flutter of statistics 
appeared no more stimulating to FPC’s 
examiner than the sticky draft from the 
inadequate fans spotted around the 
room. Even Westcoast’s lawyers seemed 
to feel that the chances of the 24-inch 
pipeline ever being built were mighty 
slim. The joker: FPC’s skepticism 
whether gas reserves around Peace 
River were adequate to justify the 
project. 

Geological expert W. C. Spooner, 
who had surveyed the potential gas 
supply for Westcoast, patiently argued 
that they did. Addressing his remarks 
more to the record than to any person 
present, Spooner claimed proven re- 
serves of almost 1,990,000,000,000 
cubic feet. (FPC had already insisted 
that 1,340,000,000,000 cubic feet was 
the absolute minimum required for 
profitable operation. ) 

As Spooner spieled, drama burst into 
the sleepy courtroom with a resound- 
ing bang. In a scene for all the world 
like a Hollywood scenario, excited 
Westcoast attorneys signaled Spooner 
to halt testimony for the reading of a 
telegram just arrived from Peace River. 
The message: near tiny St. John, Al- 
berta, Well No. 8 had suddenly blown 
in for what looked like one of the most 
impressive strikes in recent Canadian 
drilling. Estimates placed the flow of 
natural gas in excess of 10,000,000 
cubic feet a day. 

The news sent an electric thrill of 
excitement through the courtroom as 
Westcoast asked for, and was granted, 
an adjournment until the next day to 
study the development. Now oblivious 
to the heat, newsmen, sensing a major 
North of the Border story, besieged 
Westcoast’s agents frantically for more 
details. 

With obvious relish, when the hear- 
ing reopened next day, Westcoast 
asked leave of the hearing Commis- 
sioner to alter its estimate of reserves 
by upwards of 502 billion cubic feet. 
So startling were the possibilities, said 
Spooner, that a major recalculation of 
natural gas potentials in Alberta and 
British Columbia was in order, “In my 
opinion, this whole area is in the very 
early stages of a fantastic develop- 
ment.” 

Fortified by the unexpected find, 
Westcoast’s case no longer looked like 
an unlikely project. Even more im- 
portantly, however, the dramatic epi- 
sode focused a bright glare of publicity 
on an area which only a year ago was 
quiet farming country firmly discounted 
in oil and gas men’s calculations. 
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It was Only last November, when the — 
Province’s first major gusher was 
brought in, that the Peace River Dis- 
trict began to seem like a rich oil and 
gas field. Overnight little St. John be. 
came a boom town as prospectors, 
riggers and geologists descended on it 
from all over the U. S. and Canada, 
trebling its population and sweeping 
townspeople up in a frenzy of excite. 
ment. 

Last month’s strike at St. John No. 8 
was, however, a major psychological 
jolt as well as a major find. Suddenly — 
dawning was the realization that nat- 
ural gas—until recently regarded as a 
nuisance by well operators—might well 
be more important in the long run than 
the oil potential. Until last month, 
everybody had been interested first in 
oil, only secondarily in gas. Now many 
Albertans think that the Province’s 
plans for development of its subsoil re- 
sources must take a radical new tum, 
emphasize gas. 

With the big doings suddenly trans- 
forming tiny St. John-into a boom town 
and Alberta into an accessible natural 
gas storehouse, it began to look as 
though the natural gas-starved U. S. 
Northwest might get its pipeline after 
all. 


DAT OLE DEBBIL 
STOCK OPTION 


To smootH executive brows knotted 
with concern over the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s deep freeze (of salaries), 
one out of every six NYSE-listed com- 
panies has offered stock option plans. 

According to Arch Patton, “executive 
incentive specialist” for management 
consultants McKinsey & Co., “. . . in the 
early months after the Revenue Act of 
1950 was passed,” over 100 firms raided 
stock larders, doled out executive op- 
tions. A second corporate wave broke 
out stock rations after SSB last year 
ruled that stock option plan proceeds 
“were not to be ruled compensation,” 
if they pegged purchase price at 95% or 
more of market. The ruling also, says 
Patton, “. . . left options as one of the 
few means of providing incentive not 
subject to . . . freeze.” Its effects may 
also reassure non-brass_ stockholders 
that VIP’s are not buying in at bargain 
counter prices. Since the SSB ukase, 
according to Patton, more than half of 
the 203 plans examined allow exercise 
at 95% of market. The year before only 
a third required that much. Concomi- 
tantly, finds Patton, “...the number 
choosing 85% of market has dropped 
from 25% to 15%. . . .” Only 25% of the 
companies surveyed call for options at 
straight market price. Another ruling— 
this one from NYSE, has also given the 
brass a boost. Big Board extended per- 
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Here’s one that will change your ideas 
about how much a fine ear need eost 


Let’s forget the price angle—just for a moment!—and see how this 1952 
Chevrolet measures up as a car you’d be proud to own and drive. 


Rate it on appearance, with an eye to the fine details of construction that 
make Chevrolet’s Body by Fisher the quality standard of the low-price field. 
Notice, too, that color has been brought inside the car to provide brighter, 
more attractive interiors. 


Take it out on the road, and discover for yourself the thrilling new sensa- 
tion of smoothness. Engine vibration has been “screened out” to bring you 
thrilling new Centerpoise Power. New Quick-Reflex shock absorber action 
gives a smoother, softer ride. 


Test the brakes—largest in Chevrolet’s field. See how easily this car 
handles. And enjoy Powerglide* automatic transmission—wonderfully simple, 
simply wonderful! 


Here is pleasure unlimited . . . in the lowest-priced line in the low-price 
field. No wonder more people buy Chevrolets than any other car! See your 
Chevrolet dealer . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Tht Only Fine Cats PRICED SO Low! 


CHEVROLET , 


Optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. (Continuation of standard 
; a ilehi 


quipment and trim illustrated is dependent on lity of material.) 
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Landing a my oy Pd a Styleline De Luxe 4-Door 
Sedan. New De Luze interiors are color-matched to 
the exterior bodies. 


Out for “‘Muskies.”’ After a tussle with these fighters, 
you'll be thankful for the restful comfort of Chev- 
rolet’s softer Knee-Action ride. 


Surf casting. Thrilling as your first drive with 
Powerglide. Teamed with ertra-powerful Valve-in- 
Head engine, mew Automatic Choke. 


Weighing in a Blue Marlin. Plenty of people who 
can afford the most costly cars find Chevrolet so 
thoroughly satisfying, in every respect, that they 
ask themselves: “* Why pay more?” 











missible option periods from seven to 
ten years, prompted 25% of the corpo- 
rations surveyed to jack exercise time 
to maximum, brought total of com- 
panies working on ten-year base to 50%. 
There was no similar majority agree- 
ment among the surveyed as to the 
proper amount of outstanding stock to 
earmark for higher echelons. Some 68% 
parceled out from 2 to 5% of outstand- 
ing shares; the balance branded 6 to 8%, 
with 14% stretching the offer beyond 
this amount. Other Patton findings: 
© 40% spread the option mantle over 
50 or more executives; another 40% 
blanketed between 15 and 50; the re- 
mainder, fewer than 15. 
e “An increasing number” of firms re- 
stricted option exercise. Most popular 
method: limit to a given period the 
number of shares an individual can 
buy. Says Patton: “This normally pro- 
vided for a cumulative exercise—such 
as 10% per year. . . .” Reason: “. . . to 
spread .. . incentive value of the op- 
tion over... (its) life... .” 





To neduce costs 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR MATERIALS HANDLING 


Many re-handlings eliminated . . . Storage 
capacity multiplied . . . Accidents 
reduced . . . Production Costs slashed! 
All these benefits are ‘sure things” 
when you use CLARK 

Equipment. It’s a practical, 
money-saving solution to the 
critical manpower problem 
—because it gives more power to 
Manpower! Gives you better 
satisfied employees, too. 
Consult the CLARK dealer- 
see the Yellow Pages 

of your Phone 

Directory: or 

write us direct. 

= Clark 
? Equipment 
7 4 Company, 
Battle Creek, 

Michigan 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LUFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
_ TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 





























To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 




















ANIMAL SPIRIT 


For 17 years Jim Nash, a big, slab-jawed ex-Marine, has been designing 
packages and trademarks. And when genial Jim gets up from his drawing 
board, he’s fairly likely to have doodled out an equally genial animal trade- 
mark (see cuts below). Among his animal salesmen are the flying red horse 
of Socony-Vacuum, a new version of the old Bon Ami chick, and happy 
pigs, cows and chickens for “Mother’s Best” feeds. 

Last summer designer Nash became Jungle Jim, spent months in British 
East Africa running after real animals. He and “Mom” (wife Billie, who 
hunted separately) bagged 60 trophies, 1,000 still pictures and 10,000 feet 
of kodachrome movies. Among the haul of new inspirations was a twisted- 
horn eland (see cut above), which Somalis consider 1,600 pounds of solid 
filet mignon. Immediate problem: to find a client whose product can be 
symbolized by a corkscrew-cusped antelope. 
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NEW IDEAS 








Private Eye 


For shy housewives and others who 
like to see who’s on the other side of 
the door without opening it, here’s a 
new one-way door viewer. All plastic, 





it is easily fitted with two screws into 
any door up to two inches thick. The 
]X-inch gadget has a shatterproof, mag- 
nifying lens built to give wide angle 
vision up, down or sideways (Sales As- 
sociates, 11 Hill Street, Newark, N. J.). 


Cool Comfort 
As the cool drink season hits its 
stride, lawn lunchers will welcome the 
“Drink Toter.” Formed of wood to take 
glasses from a horizontal position, the 





tray can be toted vertically with one 
hand. The glasses swing around 90 
degrees when the tray is lifted by either 
handle. Liquids, the maker claims, stay 
in the glasses (Rene-Craft Products, 3 
Owens Bldg., Wilmette, IIl.). 


Easy Squeezer 
“Riki,” a real blessed event if there 
ever was one, “is a lemon slice or 
wedge squeezer which “eliminates the 
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squirt from the eye and directs it to the 
glass where it has belonged for a long, 
long time.” Japanese-made, the 3-by-2- 
inch tool is tapered to force juice in the 
desired direction. Finished in non-tar- 
nishing silver plate, the marketers say 
it will save lemons, is easy to use (Mad- 
ison Products, Ltd., 509 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.). 


Guarded Grill 


Wisconsin’s House of Ideas’ handy 
“Hiawatha Grill” conveniently fits any 
picnicker’s plans. Portable, the gadget 
folds to briefcase size for carrying, 
opens to ten by ten by 16 inches, offers 
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over two square feet of cooking space. 
Three cooking levels—one of them 
guarded to keep hotdogs from rolling 
away—can handle a full camper’s meal. 
All steel, the package weighs nine 
pounds (House of Ideas, Racine, Wis.). 


Design for the Birds 


To keep the birds as well housed as 
man’s best friend, Kansas City’s W. R. 
Vermillion Company designed a pre- 


Re See 


built “Wrenhaven” of Masonite. Cut 
in seven interlocking pieces and painted 
to resemble a house, the tiny building 
requires no nails, screws or glue. Each 
comes flat packaged with assembly 
directions (W. R. Vermillion Co., 2205 
Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo.). 
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CONTROL 


HYDRAULIC FLUID 
TEMPERATURES! 



















THERE ARE 132 STOCK 
YOUNG HEAT EXCHANGERS 


TO ASSURE OPTIMUM COOLING 


Young standardized shell and tube 
heat exchangers are quality-built to 
control fluid temperatures and pro- 
tect costly hydraulic equipment. For 
example, tubes are braised to tube 
sheets which, in turn, are braised to 
the shell to eliminate leakage be- 
tween hydraulic fluid and coolant. 
Tube and baffle spacing are engi- 
neered to provide maximum heat 
transfer with minimum pressure 
drop. Immediate shipments can be 
made from stock. Catalog sent upon 
request. 


PROGRESS 


HEAT TRANSFER 
ENGINEERING 


® 
YOUNG raviator co. 
Heat Transfer Products for Automotive and Industrial 
Applications. Heating, Cooling, and Air Conditioning 
Products for Home and Industry. 


Dept. 1002-G @ RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Factories at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 


























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


55 WALL STREET «+ New York 


56 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1952 





Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
RE RI err Tee 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 
NE rare. oie whew w keke ee Ss eee 
Other Assets 


Deposits 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $38,090,385 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 


(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


(7,200,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
156,000,000 


69,429,912 


$1,541,981,993 
1,547,303,755 
31,222,804 
535,399,509 
99,094,844 
2,180,010,102 
19,373,005 
17,428,469 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
29,624,883 
8,244,192 





$6,025,683,556 








$5,541,640,663 


18,033,483 
18,712,000 


11,303,097 


22,772,623 
40,479,778 
3,312,000 


369,429,912 





$6,025,683,556 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$496,901,145 of United States Government Obligations and $19,692,700 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $400,945,247 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $31,240,909 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 

SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E, CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

CLEVELAND E, DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 


National Trust and Savings 
Association 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN . 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN . JAMES F. HUGHES . HEINZ H. BIEL . ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


THAT THE investor is the keystone of our entire 
economy is neither strongly enough nor often 
enough emphasized. 

In the public mind the thrifty people who have 
furnished the capital to develop America’s re- 
sources and expand employment have been for 
generations wrongly regarded as speculators chiefly 
concerned with “Wall Street” and its often irre- 
sponsible ongoings. 

It is mainly the fault of financial, industrial and 
other business and educational leaders that the 
true rolé of the investor has never become more 
clearly, more intelligently understood. 

A decade ago this writer was instrumental in 
founding the Investors’ League, which has just 
conducted a nationwide contest among High 
School students on “The Importance of the Inves- 
tor in Our National Economy.” 

The winning essay, written by Miss Laura Co- 
burn, Truth or Consequences, New Mexico, is an 
astonishingly discerning statement to come from 
an 18-year-old school girl. She was brought to New 
York by the League, feted at a notable gathering, 
presented with a check and a share of stock in 
several companies, shown over the New York Stock 
Exchange by its president, and otherwise honored. 

Extracts from the essay: 


Three hundred years ago, a young emigrant from 
England stood on a dock in Jamestown, looking about 
him. He had just landed from the leaking old hulk 
which brought newcomers to America. Here he was, 
with a whole new world, and his whole life, before 
him, both of them ready to be shaped by his influence, 
his ambition, his industry. 

This young man and millions like him were the 
earliest investors in our country’s history. They were 
investing not so much money, but their energy, their 
hopes, and their dreams, and for many of them the 
investment paid off a thousandfold. The investor, 
whether he was a pioneer on the harsh frontier, or 
the man who put a few dollars into Samuel Slater’s 
outlandish “spinning jennies” when spinning by ma- 
chine was almost unheard of, played an important 
role in the development of America. What is his role 
today? 

Not a wheel would turn in any of our large fac- 
tories, not a train would run, nor an airplane fly if it 
were not for the dollars of the investors, for the money 
the investor puts into a company makes possible the 
production of goods, the development of new processes 
and new products, and the expansion of industries. 

The number of investors in our United States is 
enormous—1,012,433 shareholders in A.T.&T., 481,672 
shareholders in General Motors Corporation, and 268,- 
226 shareholders in United States Steel, to name just 
a few. In several industries the number of stockholders 
is greater than the number of employees. 

Most of the investors of America are ordinary people 
and in not one of the three corporations cited does any 
single individual own as much as 3% of the stock. As 
for little companies being squeezed out of business, 
there are now over 4,000,000 euterprises in our coun- 
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try, a 20% increase in the number since before the 
war. Are these enterprises “Big Business”? 95% of 
them have fewer than 100 employees. 

Since the investor is the basis of our system of free 
enterprise, we should consider how our present gov- 
ernment administration and economic situation is affect- 
ing him. 

We can see three rocks upon which the ship of 
capitalism will surely founder unless there is a rapid 
change of course. First there is the influence of taxes 
on the investor. Secondly there is the problem of 
government interference in industry operation. Thirdly 
comes the ever-present shadow of socialism, or, as 
it is sometimes called, “The welfare state.” 

The jagged edges of the first rock are doing perhaps 
the mcst immediate and violent damage to our free 
enterprise ship. Investors are not only being taxed on 
the dividends they receive from their investments; 
they are also being taxed through the businesses whose 
stockholders they are, in the form of corporation taxes. 
“Corporation” taxes really affect investors just as much 
as direct income taxes. People pay every penny. Gen- 
eral Motors paid $1,141,000,000 in taxes in 1951, 
which amounts to $13.04 in taxes paid per common 
share of stock compared with $4 per share of dividends 
to the stockholders. In other words, the government 
is getting three times as much out of that business as 
the owners! This enormous taxation takes away all 
incentive for investors and makes them unwilling to 
venture their savings. 

The increasing government regulation of business 
and its seizure of industries have caused grave concern 
to every thinking American. If the government can 
order a seizure of an industry with no real legal right, 
the question arises, Where do its powers cease? What 
is there to prevent the seizure of any industry at any 
time? This unwarranted course of action is a danger 
to the property interests of every investor. 

Our drift toward Socialism is the result of a vicious 
cycle: rising taxes (over 25% of the national income 
now goes for taxes) help to cause inflation, danger of 
inflation causes more government “controls” and “re- 
strictions,” increased size of government creates a 
need for higher taxes. It has happened in Britain and 
can and is happening here. What can be done to 
halt it? 

If the investor wants to protect himself and his 
freedoms as well as his invested capital, he must recog- 
nize the danger of this creeping evil and fight it. 

The investor is important in our American economy 
and it is about time he started to make his influence 
felt. He can do it individually by writing to his con- 
gressional representatives, and by voting for those men 
and women for office holders who have a realization 
of the investor’s problems, and collectively by organ- 
izing into groups to make his opinions known in state 
legislatures and Congress. ; 


As the building blocks of capitalism, the investors 
are as important as bricks in the wall of a house— 
without them the whole structure crumbles. The in- 
vestor must speak out and say, “I’m helping to sup- 
port this house—I want some say in how it’s built!” 


Investors, sit up, take notice, act! 
-—B. C. Fores. 











Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 


partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 


forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 


1001 CHARTS 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to July 1, 1952. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS).......... $50.00 
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“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS" 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 


ten Funds. - 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Common stocks suitable for savings banks 


RECENTLY the banking law of the State 
of New York was amended to permit 
savings banks in New York to invest 
in preferred, guaranteed, and common 
stocks. 

For the time being, it is considered 
likely that the bulk of purchases under 
this law will be confined to preferred 
stocks, such as those listed in this col- 
umn some months ago. But, no doubt, 
as time goes on, purchases will be made 
of various common stocks, particularly 
on recessions. 

It may be of interest to readers to 
have a list of some of the common 
stocks which are considered to comply 
with the requirements of the law. 

The list here submitted is not all- 
inclusive, but represents the stocks to 
which I am partial: 


Philadelphia, where I reside, and I am 
familiar with the section in which the 
bank is located. Growth prospects con- 
tinue good. 

In the last ten years the deposits 
have more than doubled from $10 
million to $21 million. At the close of 
last year the bank had cash, Govem- 
ment bonds, and other securities ex- 
ceeding the amount of deposits, so that 
from the standpoint of safety the bank 
is in excellent shape. Individual trust 
funds amount to about $8% million. 

There are 50,000 shares of stock; 
now around 28. Net earnings last year, 
after recoveries and all expenses, 
amounted to $2.61 a share.. Current 
dividend $1 a share. Last year a stock 
dividend of 334% was paid in addition 
to $1 cash dividend. Book value is $45, 





Allied Chemical & Dye............ 
Aluminum Co. of America......... 
American Tel. & Tel............... 
ee 
Chrysler Corporation 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric.......... 
Cleveland Electric Illum........... 
Commonwealth Edison ........... 
Consolidated Edison .............. 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore. .... . 
ae 
Dayton Power & Light............ 
i a ih is 
Ee ee eee 
General Electric 
General Motors 
FE 
International Harvester 
EES ERE I a ea 
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Montgomery Ward ............... 
National Dairy Products........... 
EE ey anneree re 
Philadelphia Electric 
Philco Corporation ............... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”............. 
Co 6scecccceunneeaes 
Sherwin-Williams ................ 
oi a ow wns ke eos 
Southern California Edison......... 
— )  e 
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710-Year Average— 
1942: 


Dividends Per Shere Present 

Paid Since Earnings Dividends Price 
1921 $3.21 $2.13 72 
1939 5.70 2.07 78 
1881 9.52 9.00 154 
1934 4.59 2.30 50 
1926 7.08 3.71 78 
1853 2.31 1.11 38% 
1900 2.68 2.15 52 
1890 1.90 1.49 82 
1885 2.03 1.65 85 
1910 1.55 1.23 26% 
1913 2.05 1.55 35% 
1936 2.02 1.41 34% 
1909 1.52 1.15 23% 
1904 2.98 2.32 87 
1899 3.10 1.93 60% 
1917 3.85 2.389 57% 
1936 3.84 1.35 54% 
1918 2.83 1.40 32% 
1935 3.80 1.81 74 
1934 5.44 3.80 77h 
1936 6.72 2.70 644 
1924 8.47 1.75 54% 
1903 3.10 1.64 88 
1902 171 1.27 30 
1940 1.91 0.75 33% 
1901 2.67 1.81 34% 
1935 3.59 1.78 53% 
1885 5.22 2.41 66% 
1911 2.68 0.94 39 
1910 2.17 1.65 35 
1882 4,22 1.71 80 
1903 3.81 1.67 58 
1918 2.48 1.51 66% 





For investors who are interested in 
long-term capital gains and who, mean- 
while, can afford a small retum on 
their investment, I call attention to the 
stock of the Jenkintown Bank & Trust 
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Company. Jenkintown is a suburb of 


The annual report for last year in- 
cluded some remarks by the president 
of the bank which are apropos of bank 
stocks in general, and I thought it 
would be of interest to readers to quote: 

“Bank earnings have shown dispro- 
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portionately small increases in relation 
to the earnings of industrial concerns. 
in part, this disparity has risen because 
utificially low levels of interest rates 
have restricted the growth in gross 
earnings of banks. Simultaneously, they 
have had to meet the rapid rise in per- 
sonnel costs and other expenses of do- 
ing business in competition with indus- 
try generally. They have thus been 
squeezed between price control for 
their stock in trade—the loaning and 
investment of money—and free market 
competition so far as their costs of 
operation are concerned. 

“In addition, they have been subject 
to the same rates of taxation as business 
corporations generally in spite of the 
very special circumstances which apply 
to them. Each member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System is required by 
law to deposit with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of its district a very sub- 


BOOKLETS 


stantial part ot its cash, trom which 
it receives no income. On these cap- 
tive assets of member banks, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks have realized tre- 
mendous earnings in excess of the 
amounts necessary to pay their ex- 
penses, which fact enabled them to 
turn over to the United States Treasury 
hundreds of millions of dollars. If for 
the purpose of credit control it is 
deemed in the public interest to de- 
prive member banks of utilizing for 
profit such a substantial part of their 
assets, thereby enriching the Treasury 
by large sums, it seems only fair for 
banks to receive some credit on their 
tax liability. It is hoped that a reason- 
able adjustment of the tax status of 
the banks will soon take place.” 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to. interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forsnes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


113. 1952 Dicesr For AMERICAN VoT- 
m: Quick review of voting qualifications 
as well as those needed for various offices. 
Also gives election dates, details conven- 
tion machinery, has a table of presiden- 
tial election results since 1900. Published 
by Appraisal Service Co. (15 pages). 


114. Economic Procress IN A _ RE- 
ARMED Worip: Cites need of flexible 
monetary policy to combat inflation, hits 
‘haphazard tax system,” underscores “care- 
ful analysis” as necessary to buttress U.S. 
economy under twin production impact of 
guns and butter. Published by Committee 
for Economic Development (18 pages). 


115. Wxo’s Gornc To Do Tue TAtx- 
Inc? “, . . everyday man on the street . . . 
man with no ax to grind,” says Albert 
Bradley, executive VP, General Motors 
Corp. What he’s going to talk about: U.S. 
Highways, which are traffic-muddled and 
inadequately maintained, though an integ- 
tal part of the defense net. Proposed solu- 
tion: “. . . convince government agencies 
of importance . . . for coordinated plan- 
ting,” more efficient use of highway funds 
(9 pages). 


116. ConsERVATION OF PAINTINGS: 
Damage to paintings varies directly with 
the number of times it has to take “drastic 
treatment.” Answer: reduce need of treat- 
ment by providing “best care” (constant 
temperature and humidity), use “best ma- 
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terials” in original work. For latter, hope 
lies in development of new varnishes, sup- 
port materials that will better withstand 
internal stress (4 pages). 


117. THe Pxiacvue Or BuREAUCRATS: 
Tracts, with interpretations of the fall of 
Athens and Rome, conquest of Ireland and 
French Revolution.’ Platonic moral for 
modern times: “constructive workers” 
(farmers, business men, inventors) must 
protect themselves from the “aggressive” 
(social institutions, professional politi- 
cians) who compromise to keep everyone’s 
goodwill, “undermine government” (30 
pages). 


118. DemMonstratTiInc THe Ricutr To 
Pusiic CONFIDENCE: Primary responsibil- 
ity for promotion of “sound” advertising 
and selling practices lies on business it- 
self. Some people generalize, tar business 
as a whole with brush of minority mal- 
practices. To keep “public confidence” 
business must play watchdog over ques- 
tionable policies, inform public as to “basic 
functions” of economic system (10 pages). 


119. NEEDED: A MARKETING PREPARED- 
NESs ProcRAM: Guns and butter program 
has so jacked up economy that “. . . we 
may soon be faced with the problem of 
marketing a greatly expanded volume of 
consumer and industrial goods.” To find 
more buyers “for 20% more durable and 
consumer items in 1953” marketing costs 
should be cut, selling made more efficient. 
Advice: “learn to know your markets, de- 
fine buying motives and appeals” (12 
pages ). 


120. THe OsiicaTion Is Ours: Much 
has been done to mold character of U.S. 
youth. Much is yet to be done. Proof: 
“, . . delinquency ... cynicism . . . lack 
of respect for our social, political, eco- 
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UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Richfield 
Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. had 
comparative rises. In 1951 Eureka Corp. 
WARRANTS were speculative favorites. 
WARRANTS move faster and further 
than any other type of security. 


If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases — explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and _ sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 


STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins and 
special telegrams of Commodity Trend 
Service keep you informed on every 
futures market in both the U. S. and 
Canada, each trading recommendation 
also advises the exact price at which 
stop-loss orders should be placed. Can 
you afford to be without this “Insur- 
ance Policy”? Send for copies of cur- 
rent bulletins, free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
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WANTED—$3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about the 
huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES MARKET 
where growth companies start, where Mutual Funds 
sell. For $3.50 you receive year’s subscription to 
OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
monthly pocket size magazine read by thousands. 
Features include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of unlisted companies. Also industry 
analyses, utility notes, initial public offerings, 
mutual memos, stock index, CANADIAN comment, 
free literature service, company briefs. 


FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 
to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 32, Jenkintown, Pa. 





nomic institutions.” Solution: sell Ameri- 
can ideals to children at home, school, 
church. Speech to Dallas, Texas, Salesman- 
ship Club by L. L. Colbert, President 
Chrysler Corporation (20 pages). 


121. ResEaARcH PRocEEDINGS Or MEL- 
LON InstiruTE 1951-1952: Details Insti- 
tute’s activity during last year, with a 
synopsis of fellowship work completed 
and in progress—both pure and applied 
science (50 pages). 


122. Lie INsuRANCE OWNERSHIP 
AMoNG AMERICAN Famiuuies 1951: Based 
on cross section of U.S. families, this book- 
let pinpoints life insurance coverage and 
premium payments of nation as a whole, 
in important groups and by geographic 
breakdown. Also. shows relationship of in- 
come to premiums, premiums to consumer 
savings (8 pages). 








$200.00 


DIVIDENDS 
Every Month 


From This Balanced Fund 


FINANCIAL WORLD has planned a 
balanced fund of sound, well-rated stocks in 17 


dollars! 
proving any investment program, 
+ nh “4 new subscribers who return this “ad” 


“1970 Stock Reports FREE 
With $2 Trial Offer 


Send $2 for next 5 copies of FINANCIAL 

WORLD and receive also our valuable 64-page 

“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
condensed 


Stocks.” Besides reports on 1,970 
stocks, this pocket guide gives our RATING on 
each stock so you can reach wiser decisions as 


to new purchases and whether to dispose of any 


stocks you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at * ma 
we will also send you “$200 in Dividends E 
Month From Balanced Portfolio” and “130 Stocks 
_ Fg Dividend Records” (40 to 105 years). 

send $20 for yearly subscription (or $11 
for six wpe for our complete 4-PART Invest- 
ment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 





A Growing Company in @ Growing Wes 





Bull or Bear Market 


Some investment experts are predicting 
a tremendous bull market for the bal- 
ance of 1952 while others predict a 
major market collapse. The way to go 
broke is to base your stock investments 
on future market forecasts. Why not 
investigate Curtiss Dahl’s new book, 
“Consistent Profits in the Stock Market,” 
which presents a procedure that does 
not try to forecast the market but fol- 
lows the market as the price pattern 
unfolds? Write for free descriptive 
literature. You will never regret it. 
Tri-State Offset Co., 817 Main Street, 
Dept. E, Cincinnati 2. 









MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





Technical indications 


THERE ARE several technical relation- 
ships that may prove important in de- 
termining the longer-range trend of the 
market after the summer political minor 
stampede reaches a climax. The rail 
average has continued in the position 
of outstanding leadership, while the 
industrial average for more than eleven 
months has been held in a record- 
breaking eight per cent trading range. 
Previous experience indicates that this 
technical situation is not favorable. 

In the 56-year history of the average 
there have been seven similar narrow 
ranges. Without exception the average 
has ultimately broken out on the down- 
side from these restricted trading 
ranges. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out that an advance of several points 
above the 1951 high would not mean 
anything. New highs have been 
reached during comparable trading 
ranges in the past without changing the 
technical probabilities calling for a full 
intermediate decline through the lows 
of the range. 

Another technical relationship has 
developed which supports the proba- 
bilities calling for an ultimate decline 
from the restricted range in the aver- 
age. Such a decline is foreshadowed 
by the fact that the Standard & Poor’s 
index of low-priced common stocks has 
refused to stay in a comparable trading 
range, Instead it has shown a persis- 
tent downward tendency from its high 
reached last October. Instead of hold- 


ing above its November low, this index 
has thus far in 1952 recorded new lows 
in February, March, April, May and 
June. 

The forecasting importance of these 
new lows is based on the historical 
record since 1928 showing that the 
D-] industrial average has never failed 
ultimately to follow the S & P low- 
priced index in its major declines. 

In 1930, for example, the low-priced 
index continued the major decline, 
establishing new lows in January, June, 
July, August and September. The in- 
dustrial average held well above its 
1929 low but finally, in October, it 
confirmed the downtrend established 
by the low-priced index. 

In the period from 1937 to 1942 the 
low-priced index on several occasions 
during 1938, 1939 and 1941 indicated 
that the March lows of 1938 would be 
penetrated by the industrial average. 
During the course of the wide-swing- 
ing trading range from 1938 through 
1941, the average managed to hold 
above the March, 1938, low. However, 
before the average could get in position 
to participate in the wartime bull 
market, it was forced to follow the low- 
priced index in a penetration of the 
1938 lows. 

Probably the most interesting fore- 
cast made by the low-priced index was 
its persistent downtrend through the 
1946 lows in January, March, April, 
Mav. 1947; February and December, 
1948; and February, 1949. Through- 
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out the great prosperity of 1947-1948 
it seemed ridiculous to believe that the 
industrial average would have to break 
its 1946 low before it could start a 
major advance. 

In the end, however, the forecast 
of the low-priced index proved to be 
accurate. 

In June, 1949, the average, after 
breaking through the lows of an ab- 
normally restricted trading range, de- 
clined about ten points to a closing low 
of 161.60. This broke the 1946 low of 
163.12 and brought the high-grade 
high-priced average finally into gear 
with the low-grade low-priced index. 

The industrial average has now com- 
pleted two years without a 10 per cent 
intermediate decline. This is the sec- 
ond-longest intermediate upswing ever 
recorded by the average. The longest 
was 26 months, from December, 1943, 
to the sharp intermediate break in 
February, 1946. After this break the 
low-priced index was unable to go 
along with the industrial average when 
it made new highs in May, 1946. Now, 
for the first time since the June, 1949 
lows, the low-priced index has proved 
unable over a period of several months 
to keep up with the average. Last 
October the low-priced index con- 
tinued to advance beyond the Septem- 
ber high in the average. This technical 
relationship is now reversed and a real 
intermediate decline is a high proba- 
bil'ty for the second half of 1952. 


NAMES 





William White, president of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road, elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the New York Central 
Railroad, succeeding Gustav Metzman, 
who will move to the new post of chair- 
man of the board. 











Builders’ Hardware 


256th Dividend 
since 1899 


On June 26, 1952, 

dividend No. 256 

of fifty cents (50¢) per 

share was declared by 

the Board of Directors 

out of past earnings, 

payable on Oct. 1, 1952, 

to stockholders of record 

, at the close of business 
Sept. 10, 1952. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 














LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 22'4 cents pershare 
on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable August 1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 11,1952. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 170 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48%, CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
June 20, 1952 
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Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 
VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
June 25, 1952 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Chats (Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
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DIVIDEND NO. 92 Preferred Stock have been declared, 
|. Basil Ward, a veteran of 40 years payable August 1, 1952, to stock- 
o" = A dividend of Twelve holders of record at the close of 
with Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.., and One-Half Cents business on July 10, 1952. 
i $0.125 share 
elected president a po ne stock ‘of Checks will be mailed. 
of the company, John Morrell & Co. oniuelin 
. ill be paid July 30, 1952, to stock- ? " 
succeeding George holders of record July 10, 1952, as 
C. Brainard, who shown on the books of the Company. Treasurer 
was made chair- Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 
man of the 
executive commit- 
tee. OPERATING UNITS: 
; Robert L. Ham- uameeei 
ill, elected a di- TYPE FOUNDERS 
en: n a 
ae sass wont pope 
Siti ay DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
rays : 2 
} The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
Robert E. Dwyer, elected president (formerly ATF Incorporated) on June 30, penne 
ss of the Anaconda: Copper Mining Co. 1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend 


of 25 cents per share, payable August 15, 1952, 
to holders of record July 28, 1952. 


and its subsidiaries; Edward S. Mc- 
Clone, elected executive vice-president. 
80 Mundy I. Peale, president of the Re- 
public Aviation Corp., elected a direc- 
tor of the American Can Co. 


DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENTS 


® 
DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 








In September watch for Daystrom’s smart, 
new multi-purpose dinette sets. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Stocks that should do better 


The market, as this is written, ap- 
pears to be on the eve of providing 
a “Dow Theory” reconfirmation of the 
uptrend. 

Such a signal, formerly regarded as 
highly important, would be given (ac- 
cording to the orthodox Dow theorists ) 
if the D-J Industrials should sell defi- 
nitely through their former high close 
of 276.37 registered on September 13, 
1951. There may be some argument as 
to just where this “definitely through” 
point is. Formerly, “more than a point” 
was “definitely through,” but that was 
when a single pointmeant much more 
in prices than it does now. If you 
reckon 1% above the old high as 
“definitely through,” the magic price 
level would be about 280. Incidentally, 
280 would be well above the old in- 
traday high of 277.51 registered on 
September 14, 1951 and would better 
the present “double top” in the intra- 
day highs plotted on the chart by the 
figure last mentioned and by a top 
of 276.26 registered en January 22 of 
this year. 

Failure to better this “double top,” 
of course, would be “bearish,” or at 
least “neutral.” 

The Dow Theory of “confirmation” 
is that the D-J Rails and the D-J In- 
dustrials must be “in gear,” and that a 
new top in one average is not impor- 
tant unless it is “confirmed” by a new 
top in the other. The D-J Rails, of 
course, made a new high late in March 
when they moved safely over 91. By 
the end of June, the D-J Rails were up 
around 106. Technicians, it may be 
said, like market movements in which 
the Rails make a new high ahead of 
the Industrials; traditionally, Rail lead- 
ership is “good.” 

How important is a Dow Theory 
confirmation? That all depends on how 
much bullish psychology it generates. 
It won't generate as much buying now 
as it did some years ago, because the 
theory has fewer active followers. It 
probably would not mean an important 
top, because the move preliminary to 
it has lacked high volume and anything 
more than modest trading enthusiasm. 
This is not a time that I would 
“copper” the Dow Theory, as I have 
suggested doing at least once before in 
this column. 

I think we are in the midst of a fairly 
important upward movement of the 
intermediate type. I am still looking 
for a spreading out of trading enthusi- 
asm into more speculative issues—and 
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I think we have begun to see just that. 

In the kind of situation I visualize 
this summer, the market should do 
better than the D-J Industrials. The 
stocks just under D-] Industrial quality 
should act better than the blue chips. 

International Telephone, selling 
around 18%, is typical of the kind of 
stock I have in mind. This funda- 
mentally speculative equity represents 
a company which is making real prog- 
ress in wading through many corporate 
problems. Formerly it was a public 
utility holding company owning foreign 
telephone companies with more or less 
incidental but large overseas industrial 
subsidiaries. Now it is primarily a hold- 
ing company for domestic industrial 
companies, while still holding some 
(but fewer) foreign telephone invest- 
ments and overseas industrial com- 
panies. The trend in its operations is 
toward dollar countries, and toward the 
manufacture of electronics devices. The 
management has been commendably 
successful in getting a lot of money 
back home, in improving the company’s 
cash position, in reducing debt, and in 
acquiring and developing new elec- 
tronic manufacturing properties in the 
United States. 

Last year, consolidated net earnings 
were $2.60 a share, and in the first 
quarter of this year profits were 65 
cents a share, against 60 cents in the 
same period of 1951. The dividend, 
resumed last year after a long lapse, 
at the rate of 60 cents per annum, has 
been increased to 80 cents, with a 
hint that it may be upped again. Keep 
in mind that International Telephone 
is no mean organization: The assets 
of subsidiaries at the end of last year 
were some $512 million and gross 
revenues collected in 1952 were $297 
million. 

The stock definitely is not of invest- 
ment quality, and should be bought 
and held only as a speculation—but as 
a speculation it looks good. 

Delaware ¢ Hudson at around 47% 
offers a return of 8%% through a $4 
dividend which has been paid since 
1944 and which promises to be earned 
about twice this year against a net of 
$6.29 a share in 1951. In the first five 
months this railroad, which rapidly is 
being dieselized to effect large oper- 
ating economies, earned $4.38 a share. 
The stock looks like a good business 
man’s risk at these prices, and should 
possess reasonably near-term _ profit 
possibilities. 
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The Electronics issues have had quite 
a rise recently, and easily could meet 
some important profit-taking. The na- 
tional political conventions, which are 
attracting so*much attention to radio 
and television, soon will be over. Most 
of the good things about the industry’s 
defense: orders are known or over- 
known. This probably is not a good 
time to buy radio and television stocks, 
and it might be a good time to take 
some trading profits with the idea of 


replacing holdings sold at more favor- 


able prices later. 

It’s a long time since I have felt as 
well disposed toward the Steel Shares. 
The strike has considerably improved 
the inventory picture, which had not 
been too rosy. A very high rate of 
operations now is assured for months, 
just as soon as the strike is settled. Most 
steel companies are in the high EPT 
brackets, so the Federal Government 
(through its tax sacrifice) has paid a 
large part of the cost of the strike. 

Armco Steel looks like a good issue 
to hold. So does Bethlehem Steel. 
Wheeling Steel looks like a much better 
stock than the low price-earnings ratio 
suggests. Rotary Electric Steel, a small 
electric furnace company operating in 
the lush Detroit area, settled early with 
the unions because no closed shop 
issue was involved in its case (it had 
a closed shop anyway). It looks as if 
this company could earn $7 or $8 a 
share this year. The stock sells around 
39% on the New York Curb; it is a 
well managed, conservatively financed 
company, and the stock has much to 
commend it. 

I would counsel against taking profits 
in some of the stocks previously sug- 
gested for purchase at lower prices. I 
would continue to hold Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing, Lincoln National Life 
Insurance, Studebaker, Atchison, Clark 
Equipment, American Seating, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, Continental 
Oil, Champion Paper, International 
Paper, Kimberly-Clark, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Minnesota Mining and New 
York Central, to mention a few. 

The Metal Shares again will bear 
watching. The firming in the price of 
lead looks significant... . Cerro de 
Pasco looks like a good value, with 
earnings of around $10 a share indi- 
cated if metal prices hold. . . . Machine 
Tool Issues have been a bit soft be- 
cause unfilled orders are declining as 
shipments increase; the present very 
large per share earnings get little re- 
flection in prices because it is suspected 


that much of current net is non-recur- 
Trent, 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How You Can Retire 
On a Weekly Investment of $20 
Through “Dollar Averaging” 


Mr AND MORE business executives and professional 
men are insuring retirement free of financial cares 
with one of these 2 self-starting investment plans that 
embody the time-tested formula of “dollar averaging." 

The best part of these plans is that you don’t need a 
bankroll. All you need to make the “dollar averaging" 
wheel of fortune turn in your favor is the "right" stocks, a 
steady income and a systematic weekly investment program 
of as little or as much as you can provide. 

Our security analysts took $20 a week and 
applied the formula plan of “dollar averaging" 
to a single stock originally under $5, bought 
quarterly from 1941 to date. After 7 years, the 
dividends alone equalled the quarterly payments! 
Today, with dividends reinvested, the fund is 
worth $41,950! 


To bring the rich benefits of “dollar averaging" within 
the reach of the average investor, the staff of Investors 
Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 35-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Company, has analyzed every stock on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange selling at or under $5 for those 
best suited for “dollar averaging.” 

They've uncovered an investment trust selling for around 
3% that is made-to-order for “dollar averaging.” For those 
who desire greater diversification, our security analysts un- 
covered 5 other stocks under $5 that are ideal for "dollar 
averaging.” All are financially sound and enjoy favorable 
long-term outlooks. 4 out of 5 pay dividends! 

How "dollar averaging" works, who can best use it, how 
little capital is needed to get started, which stocks are best 
—is explained in graphic detail in the Special Report: 


“6 Stocks Selling Under $5 for 
DOLLAR AVERAGING” 


—now being released to the regular subscribers of Investors 
Advisory Institute. This message explains how you can get 
your copy as a bonus with a trial subscription. 

Now, you, too, can employ methods used by the “experts” 
of reducing "timing" risks. "Dollar averaging" will help you 
avoid "second-guessing" the market. It eliminates the need 
for watching stock prices because it puts your stock pur- 
chases on a systematic basis—imsures that the average cost 
per share will always be lower than the average purchase 
price! \t eliminates indecision because it gives you positive 
answers to the question: Should or shouldn't | buy NOW? 
lt is an ideal capital-building. formula for anyone with a 
steady income and a systematic investment program. And 
the rich long-range rewards are heart-warming and can help 
make your pet of financial independence come true. 

Beside Special Studies like this, our Weekly Service, printed 
after the market closes Friday and rushed first-class or air- 
mail to reach you Monday, brings you a score of useful 
investment features every week like those listed at right. 

Decide now to learn all about the benefits of 
“Dollar Averaging.” Simply fill in and mail coupon 
below with correct remittance to receive by return 
mail "6 Stocks Selling Under $5 for Dollar Averaging" 


with your trial subscription to Investors Advisory 
Institute. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


C) 3 Months $15 6 Months $25 


C Enclosed is $.. 





- - = Convenient Order Form- - - 





Use These 12 
Weekly Features 
for Greater Profits 


1. Consensus of Leading 
Experts on the near-term 
and long-term market out- 
look. Clear-Cut. Analysis 
of the reasons behind their 
predictions. 


2. Our Own Market Fore- 
cast, telling you in un- 
hedged language what to 
do and why. 


3. Present Investment 
Policy . . . what percent- 
age of your funds to keep 
in cash... in bonds... 
in stocks. 


4. Three “Supervised” In- 
vestment Programs — for 
Appreciation . . . for 
Income . . . for Stability 
—plus weekly program 
changes. covering “buy,” 
“hold” or “sell’? recom- 
mendations. 


5. “Stock Report” — de- 
tailed analysis and ap- 
praisal of the stock in the 
week’s limelight. 


6. “Industry of the Week” 
—complete study of the 
industry making top news 
: . carefully analyzed 
and appraised. 


7. Selected Low - Priced 
Stocks . . . with High 
Income: for Appreciation 
... Special Situations... 
Investment Trusts ... 
with specific “buy,” 
“hold” or ‘“‘sell’? advice. 


8. Background for Invest- 
ment . . . current earn- 
ings, dividends, and out- 
look on previous recom- 
mendations. 


9. What Traders are rec- 
ommending to their clients. 


10. “Review of Recom- 
mended Stocks” ... a 
summary of significant 
news affecting “Super- 
vised Recommendations” 
and your investments. 


11, Investment and Busi- 
ness Barometers . . . vital 
facts needed for sound se- 
curity management graph- 
ically presented. 


12. Earnings and Divi- 
dend Calendar . . . sum- 
mary of earnings reported 
and dividend actions on 
major stocks. 








Please enter my subscription, as checked below, for the Weekly 8-Page Service of the 
Investors Advisory Institute and continue until | notify you otherwise. Please rush at 
no extra cost Special Study "6 Stocks Under $5 for Dollar Averaging’.” 


(C1 One Year $45 


O 
(3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Month or One Year) 
0 Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign Rates on Request) 


C I will remit when billed. 





















STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Excellent leadership 


ALTHOUGH the stock market has been 
in a rising trend for three full years, 
its leadership has not deteriorated. 
Prime investment stocks like American 
Can, General Motors, Goodrich, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Union Carbide and 
Santa Fe are still making new highs. 

This is investment buying of the 
highest order; it is an expression of 
confidence which should not be shrug- 
ged off lightly. 

Up till now the conservative investor 
has done much better than the bargain 
hunter. Most of these so-called bargains 
are still bargains, and there has been 
nothing special in “special situations.” 
It is quit. true that the spread between 
top-quality and second-grade stocks is 
widening and probably is now greater 
than ever before. This phenomenon is 
due to the ever-increasing importance 
of the institutional investors—the insur- 
ance companies, pension funds, invest- 
ment trusts, etc., which cannot or will 
not compromise on quality. 

At some point, but no one knows 
where, the limit of the premium of best 
stocks over good stocks will be reached. 
That’s when the secondary stocks will 
get their play. But it seems to me that 
the investor who buys for keeps rather 
than trying for a quick turn, will do 
best and enjoy more peace of mind if 
he sticks to those stocks which have 
the benefit of continuing buying sup- 
port of the professionals. 

It is wrong to shy away from stocks 
that are at or near their all-time high. 

They often are much better buys 
than those which are still selling far 
below their 1946 highs. Dearness and 
cheapness are relative terms—and it 
requires good judgment to tell the 
difference. 


Deere & Co., my first choice among 
the farm equipment manufacturers, 
continues to do exceptionally well. 
After allowing for income and excess 
profits taxes at the rate of 66%, Deere 
earned $4.99 a share for the six months 
ended April 30, 1952, compared with 
$4.72 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. The company proposes to 
split the stock two-for-one. Subse- 
quently it intends to sell about $20 
million worth of additional common 
stock and $50,000,000 debentures. Part 
of the new money will be used to 
finance Deere’s entry into the chemical 
field. Somewhat depressed because of 
the impending common stock offering 
—it is down to 62 from last year’s high 


of 74—Deere is again in a buying 
range. Dividends total $4.75 a share 
for the last twelve months for a return 
of 7.7%. 

Borg-Warner has an_ outstanding 
record among the automobile parts 
manufacturers. It hasn’t missed a divi- 
dend since incorporation in 1928 and 
currently pays at the conservative rate 
of $4 a year for a 54% return. Earnings 
which have averaged better than $10 
a share for the last five years are re- 
markably stable considering the vary- 
ing conditions in the automobile in- 
dustry. Current profits are running at 
about the same rate as last year, de- 
spite higher taxes which now absorb 
64% of earnings. The stock has been 
acting conspicuously well. I would not 
be surprised if it were split one of these 
days, especially since there has been no 
increase in the number of outstanding 
shares since the first stock split in 1937. 


WALL STREET 


( CONTINUED 


What good management can do even 
under comparatively adverse conditions 
is demonstrated by Federated Depart. 
ment Stores. Everybody can make a 
good showing when there is a sellers’ 
market such as we had in 1950. But 
when things get tough—and 1951 pro- 
vided no bed of roses for the retail 
trade—foresight and ability pay off in 
a big way. 

The company has now under con- 
struction a number of junior, but com- 
plete department stores, so-called Fed- 
way Stores, in smaller fast-growing 
cities such as Wichita Falls, Corpus 
Christi and Amarillo, all in Texas. 
Other Fedway Stores in Longview and 
Midland, .Tex., and Albuquerque, 
N. M., will follow closely thereafter. 
If this initial group of stores should 
meet with success, Fedway Stores will 
be opened in other suitable communi- 
ties. The company’s earnings for the 
twelve months to May 8, 1952, were 
$3.84 a share, covering the $2.50 divi- 
dend rate by a wide margin. 

I consider this one of the very few 
attractive investment situations in the 
merchandising field. 


FROM PAGE 11) 





might contrarily question the bullish- 
ness that springs from the theory ‘it’s 
summer, so stocks will go up.’ As for 
the elections, it is unlikely that they 
will have much influence until such 
time as it may become ‘a fair guess’ 
which party will win.” 


Wall Street is watching: 


For an upward turn in the digestion 
of newly-offered issues. At last count, 
60% of new common offerings were 
selling below the original offering price. 

For a public offering of Dow Corn- 
ing before the year is up... . 

For Reynolds Metal’s 10% stock divi- 
dend to have its effect on controlling 
corporation U. S. Foil... . 

For $90 tenders for American Car & 
Foundry’s preferred after the August 
meeting. .. . 

For materially larger corporate 
profits from here on out, especially in 
consumer goods industries where mark- 
downs and inventory liquidation had 
been cutting into earnings... . 

For better profit margins for cigar- 
ette companies, chain grocers, domestic 
copper miners and crude oil producers 
when decontrol arrives. . . . 

For bright arbitrage situations. 
Here’s one offered for those bearish on 
the market, bullish on the Southwest. 
It concerns Houston Power & Lighting. 
The reasoning goes thus: If you sell 
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1,000 of the common now and buy 19 
convertible bonds by January, 1953, 
when the conversion becomes effective, 
you will end up with 1,085 of the com- 
mon. Meanwhile, you'll lose some divi- 
dends, but you'll wind up with a lower 
purchase price on this high-grade util- 
ity. Or, if you now buy, say, 7 bonds, 
in a year and a half you can switch 
these into 400 common which will have 
cost 20.17 versus the current 22. 


De-rumoring: 


It’s questionable whether holders of 
Venezuelan Petroleum will get half a 
share of Sinclair for each one they 
hold. Sinclair already owns upwards of 
an 86% interest in Venezuelan Petro- 
leum and there would no longer be the 
same tax advantage of a year ago for 
Sinclair in an 6dutright purchase. 


Though Royal Dutch shares move 
upward on foreign exchanges, listing of 
the issue on the Big Board or Curb ap-- 
pears sometime off. Company has re-: 


cently been more liberal with disclo- 
sures, but Wall Streeters 


gain the desired listing. Despite this, 


Royal Dutch is favored by many for its: 
low price compared with other major 
oils (it’s the second largest company” 


in the world) and for its high per- 
share earnings. 
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STOP Selling Yourself Short... 


A BUSINESS is faced with THE GREATEST SHORTAGE OF EXECUTIVE 
TALENT IN HISTORY. Rapid expansion, lack of executive development programs 


and the five years lost during World War II are offered as the main reasons for this 
critical situation. 


TOP LEVEL JOBS ARE GOING BEGGING! A Vice-President of the General Electric 
Company recently stated that, "In the next 5 years alone, 45%, of all the supervisory jobs 


as a whole—from foreman to president—would be open because those now holding them 
will have been promoted, retired or left". 


DON'T SELL YOURSELF SHORT! You may have the kind of experience and training 
business is willing to pay top money for. What would it be worth to you to find out? 


This amazing volume will help you to spot your strong points and to cash in on them. It 
will also oy you to uncover your weak points—lay bare the rough-spots that may be 
holding you back—and then show you how to smooth them out. 


It's written by one of the leading management consultants of our time. Robert Foster 
Moore has acted as both friend and advisor to executives of all ages for the last 25 years. 
As General Manager of a leading management consultant firm—teaching "Developing 
Executive Abilities at Columbia University—as Placement Director of that University—as 
President of the New York Adult Education Council . . . Mr. Moore is eminently qualified 
to help guide you to greater success. 


This volume is written out of the experiences of the author and a host of his friends .. . 
some of the most successful executives in America today. It prompts you to ask the 
question, "HOW AM | DOING"... helps you arrive at an objective answer... and 
then shows you, step-by-step, how to push on to greater rewards. I+ will show you: 





HOW TO UNCOVER YOUR EXECUTIVE 
ASSETS: 

your personal qualifications ... your 
personal characteristics ... your 
ability . . . your motivations . .. your 
executive potential ... your human re- 
lations .. . your requirements for fur- 
ther advancement. Take the self-rating 
test and see yourself as others see you. 


HOW TO BLUEPRINT YOUR FUTURE: 
Review of your occupational choice 

. . review and analysis of your prog- 
ress to date . . . your route of pro- 
motion and the competition you're like- 
ly to meet... and inventory of your 
training and experience . . . action to 
take for further advancement. 


HOW TO CHANGE JOBS FOR THE 

BETTER: 

How to dig for opportunities .. . the 

preparation of an effective résumé 
- organizing your campaign .. . its 

proper execution ... how to use em- 


ORDER NOW — for Yourself and for your Friends 


ployment agencies, management con- 
sultants, paid advertising . . . how to 
quit a job. 


YOU AND YOUR BOSS: 


The power of the boss ... how to 
pick a good boss .. . interviewing 
your prospective boss . .. references 


on the boss . 
a good boss. 
YOUR OWN EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAM: 


20 ways to develop an executive ... 
10 steps to executive self-development 

. what experience is needed to 
reach your goal . .. personal develop- 
ment... a program of action...a 
definite time table. 


. « the 22 qualities of 


THE DYNAMICS OF ACHIEVEMENT: 
What are they and how may you best 
harness them into a smooth working, 
success building personality. 





80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 







Enclosed is $.... for 





B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Vee eee copies at $3 each of Robert 
Foster Moore’s new book, “HOW AM I DOING”—on approval. I 
understand that if volume doesn’t come up to my expectations, I can 
return it within 5 days and get my money back. 


(On N.Y.C. orders, please add 3% Sales Tax.) 














THIS VOLUME WILL HELP YOU LAND THAT BETTER JOB 
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THOUGHTS 





Democracy is not static. It is a way 
of living, and its growth in our society 
depends upon the opportunity of work- 
ing together in areas of common inter- 
est, each taking responsibilities com- 
mensurate with ability. 

—Earu M. Karz. 


Peace among the nations, like happi- 
ness for the individual, is not an end, 
but a by-product that usually comes 
when you live right. 

—Epwarp Howarp Gnriccs. 


You must have long-range goals to 
keep you from being frustrated by 
short-range failures. 

—Cuar.es C. NoBLe. 


Our economy has the tremendous 
advantage of possessing three and a 
half million business enterprises out- 
side of agriculture and about six mil- 
lion business enterprises in agriculture 

. nearly ten million places where 
innovations may be authorized . . . No 
regimented economy can hope to com- 
pete in dynamic drive with an econ- 
omy which possess nearly ten million 
independent centers of initiative. 

—SUMNER SLICHTER. 

Someone has said that the “p” is 
silent in the word “luck,” but it belongs 
there nevertheless. Investigation usu- 
ally turns up the fact that the lucky 
fellow is the plucky fellow who has 
been burning midnight oil and taking 
defeat after defeat with a smile. 

—J. B. Hixt. 


If fear is cultivated, it will be 
stronger. If faith is cultivated, it will 
achieve the mastery. We have a right 
to believe that faith is the stronger 
emotion because it is positive, whereas 
fear is negative. —JOHN PAUL Jones. 


A moment of thinking is an hour in 


words. —TuHomas Hoop. 

It is pretty well demonstrated in the 
experience of the human race that man 
cannot attain his full stature as a 
rightly fashioned person without the 
inspiration and guidance of religion. It 
makes one feel himself to be a citizen 
of an enlarged universe—a two-storied 
world to which he belongs, the upper 
story as real as the basic material one. 
—Rurvs JONEs. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A man cannot speak but he judges 
and reveals himself. With his will, or 
against his will, he draws his portrait 
to the eye of others by every word. 
Every opinion reacts on him who utters 
it. —EMERSON. 


Democracy has not failed; the intelli- 
gence of the race has failed before the 
problems the race has raised. 

—Rosert M. Hurcuins. 


The dole is utterly demoralizing; its 
chief effect is to turn the unemployed 
into the unemployable. —DeEan INGE. 


My precept to all who build, is, that 
the owner should be an ornament to 
the house, and not the house to the 
owner. —CICERO. 


To cure us of our immoderate love 
of gain, we should seriously consider 
how many goods there are that money 
will not purchase, and these the best; 
and how many evils there are that 
money will not remedy, and these the 
worst. —COoLToN. 


Misfortune makes of certain souls a 
vast desert through which rings the 
voice of God. —BALZAC. 


No one would have crossed the ocean 
if he could have gotten off the ship in 
the storm. —CHARLEs F, KETTERING. 


Wisdom does not show itself so much 
in precept as in life—in firmness of 
mind and a mastery of appetite. It 
teaches us to do as well as to talk; and 
to make our words and actions all of 
a color. —SENECA. 






Our reliance in this country is iW 
the inquiring, individual human “h 





Our strength is founded there: our 
silience, our ability to face an ever, 
changing future and to master it. We 
are not frozen into the backward-f 
impotence of those societies, fixed” 
the rigidness of an official dogma, tp 
which the future is the mirror of in 







past. We are free to make the fu 
for ourselves. 





v 
—ARCHIBALD MACLESE 





Sound judgment, with discernment, 
is the best of seers. —EvuRIPIpgs, 






While the right to talk may be the 
beginning of freedom, the necessity of 
listening is what makes that right im 
portant. —Wit C. Crawron, 







There is no business, no avocation 
whatever, which will not permit a ma 
who has the inclination to give a litte 
time every day to study. 

—DANIEL WYTTENBAGE 








Under our institutions each individ 
ual is born to sovereignty. Whatever 
he may adopt as a means of livelihood, 
his real business is serving his country. 
He cannot hold himself above his fel 
low men. The greatest place of com 
mand is really the place of obedience, 
and the greatest place of honor is really 
the place of service. 

—CaLvin Coo.ince. 













All outward success, when it has 
value, is but the inevitable result of an 
inward success of full living, full play 
and enjoyment of one’s faculties. 

—RoBERT HEN#L 










I have visited many countries, and 
have been in cities without number, 
yet never did I enter a town which 
could not produce ten or twelve little 
great men; all fancying themselves 
known to the rest of the world, and 
complimenting each other upon their 
extensive reputation. —GoLpsMITH. 
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What we learn with pleasure we 
































To know that which before us lies G 
in daily life is the prime wisdom. never forget. Maa nr 
—MILTON. b 

d “Thoughts” 
What you keep by you, you may More than 8,000 selecte 5 
: are available in a 544-page book. 
— and mend; but words, once Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, g 
spoken, can never be recalled. handsomely boxed, $7.50. U 

—RoscoMMoNn. 
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* False Alarm ? 


No! .... Automatic sprinklers and “Your Unseen Friend” 


just didn’t give the blaze a chance to get going! 


Wii ECONDS after the alarm, the 
ie. big pumper was underway. 
iy @ ii With its whistle wailing, it 
Matiihive roared through the town. 
Got to the fire in a record three 
minutes flat. But even so... the 
blaze was out on arrival. 


A false alarm? No! Automatic 
sprinklers simply got there first. 
Sprinklers “sprung” by “Your 
Unseen Friend,” Nickel! 


Automatic sprinklers, you see, are 
only as responsive as their fusible or 
spring elements. 


If these elements soften or sag 
under exposure to the temperatures 
feund in such places as boiler rooms, 
there’s danger the sprinkler won’t 
work when fire breaks out. 


If they can’t withstand rust and 


corrosion under the severest atmos- 
pheric and chemical conditions, 
there’s danger they may spring the 
sprinkler needlessly. 


And so... ? 


So, to combat these twin dangers, 
fusible or spring elements are often 
made of Monel or other special 
Nickel alloys. That way lies all the 
strength, all the heat and corrosion 
resistance needed to make sprinklers 
the quick-acting, dependable auto- 
matic firemen they are today. 


Come fire or flood...come peace or 
war... Nickel is always “up front.” 
You seldom see it, of course, because 
it’s usually intermixed with other 
metals to add strength, heat resist- 
ance or other special properties. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce 
Nickel for your ever-expanding 
world of wonders? 


This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, 
is in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 801a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1962, T.I.N. Co. 
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Waiting for you...in the SOUTH! 





SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Southern Serves the South 


HE “WELCOME MAT” awaiting industries here 
in the South is made of many things— 


It is made of rich natural resources and advan- 


tages, adequate power and fuel, and dependable, 
efficient transportation facilities— 


It is made of competent, efficient, willing-to-work 
manpower, and large and fast-expanding consumer 


.markets, eager and able to buy manufactured 


products of every kind— 


Above all, it is made of the warm friendliness 
that welcomes new neighbors with the traditional 
hospitality of the South. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Phorry giles 


President 











